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onsuMERS UNION is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


"pear yp Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited)) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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“Not Acceptable.” 


CU's nightmare: rating the products of ersatz material which the 
Nazi government is forcing on the German people. For example, 
their chocolate bars. We quote the Amalgamated Journal: 

“*Chocolate bars’ made out of coal tar and sold in Berlin cop. 
fectionery stores show the desperate efforts of German industry 
under the Nazi regime to provide substitutes for scarce natural 
products. The bars look like soap but are said to taste like choco. 
late. There was no attempt by manufacturers of synthetic food to 
color the bars brown.” 


A Dog's Life. 

To prove that dogs are big business Albert Payson Terhune 
recently cited some figures in the Commentator. To quiet the las 
doubt that underprivileged American children have reason to envy 
our better bred canines, CU quotes from them: 

“300,000 drugstores carry 2,500 standard preparations for dogs, 
from medicaments to beautifiers. . . . / A Park Avenue canine beauty 
shop gives the works—cleaning, plucking and trimming—for $8. . ,, 
There are about 550 modern small animal hospitals in the United 
States. . . . One in Hollywood has private rooms with running 
water. Many of them are air-conditioned and soundproof...” 


Point of View 


Editorializing in their own frank trade magazine, Drug & Cos 
metic Industry, drug manufacturers throw an interesting light on 
the reason that health centers and clinics are labeled “socialistic” 
and bitterly opposed in some quarters. Says the editorial: 

“... if the medical profession is socialized so that health centers 
and clinics are the rule rather than the exception, then the products 
used in these health centers will not be the ones upon which the 
leading manufacturers make a profit... . . Any way that you look 
at socialized medicine it does not seem that the drug manufacturers 
will benefit. It might be possible that under socialization of 
medicine people will pay more visits to the physicians, but phys 


cians have not for years been large users of drug products. ../ 


Unfinished Investigation 


A recent survey by the Ladies Home Journal revealed that “6% 
of American women think too much time is given advertising o 
radio programs and 52% of them declare it is irritating.” CU sap 
Amen. Now we'd like a survey on what women think of magazines 
that give over half of their pages to advertising and use up a fair 
percentage of the remaining space with editorialized publicity for 
the same advertisers. 


The Anti-Nazi Trade 


The two American publishers of 
are locked in complex controversy. 

It all began when the Stackpole publishing house proclaimed 
that it was going to be the only American publisher of the book 
who would pay no royalties to Hitler. Thereupon Reynal & Hitch 
cock—publishers of an “authorized” edition—sued for permanest 
and temporary injunctions to prevent infringement of copyright 
Stackpole answered in court by saying, in effect, that Hitler could 
have no copyright in the U. S. because he was a non-resident alien, 
without citizenship, at the time he copyrighted. 

The permanent injunction is pending; the temporary one wa 
denied on the grounds that Reynal & Hitchcock had not made theit 
point clear enough. Now that firm says it is withholding royaltie 
until Hitler’s legal rights have been cleared. Furthermore, it say 
that all profits will go to a fund for German refugees. Which leave 
the two firms still with horns locked, each doing its best to gt 
in the good graces of American book buyers, who—as this incident 
proves if it proves nothing more—are accounted no great admires 


of Hitler. 


“Mein Kampf” (Hitler’s story) 
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rc Advice to Tea Drinkers 


How to buy and how to brew tea, and what tea 


to buy—with ratings of 40 brands based on 


tests made for CU by a professional taster 


“ HAT we have done to this drink 

Wi. America amounts to nothing 
less than a major crime in gastronomy. 
We buy it prepare it 
abominably, and . . . convert a 
pungent, w arm-bellied brew into a 
tepid gullet-wash. 

“I protest. I am here to rescue the 
beverage of emperors and kings from 
its American connotations of a muslin 
bag swimming in lukewarm water. .. 

Thus T. R. Carskadon in an article 
on tea in Esquire magazine. And al- 
though Mr. Carskadon develops his 
theme with something less than scien- 
tific detachment, it must be admitted 
that there is much in what he says. 

All over the world human beings 
drink tea more than any other bev- 
erage save water itself. The relatively 
slight annual tea consumption of the 
average American—one-seventh that of 
the average Englishman—-is undoubt- 
edly due partly to a difference in na- 
tional taste, but also due to the Ameri- 
can’s lack of skill in the purchase and 
preparation of the beverage. For 
these deficiencies American tea drink- 
ers are by no means entirely to blame 
—the importers and tea merchants 
must certainly take their share of the 
guilt. 

The trouble apparently dates back 
to the Boston Tea Party. For a long 
time after that famous incident, tea 
drinking was considered unpatriotic 
in the United States; and, in retalia- 
tion, according to Consumers’ Guide, 
English tea exporters, incensed by the 
use of Boston harbor as a teapot, 
thereafter dumped their poorest prod- 
ucts here. 

Finally, in 1897, Congress passed 
the Tea Law forbidding the shipment 
into the United States of tea which is 
impure or below a certain minimum 
quality. The Law is enforced by 
Boards of Examiners in each of the 
Main ports of entry, and it has elimi- 
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ignorantly, 


nated most of the adulterated or 
clearly unfit tea. Unfortunately, the 
minimum quality standard is a rather 
low one, and although the importer 
must meet this minimum, he is not 
required to state the quality of his 
tea on the label. 


I’ price means nothing to you, you 
can explore with Mr. Carskadon 
the “smoky richness of a vintage Lap- 
sang souchong,” the “crackle and bite 
of a lordly Darjeeling . . . miracu- 
lously come to maturity in the cold 
fogs between the monsoons,” or even 
the “pure elysium of a properly cured 
Formosa oolong.” 

For such exalted brews you can pay 
as much as $10, $20 or even $50 per 
pound. But if you are an average 
American consumer, you will, like as 
not, go to the corner grocery and buy 
a quarter pound of “Orange Pekoe.” 

You will not, in all probability, 
know the meaning of this term. It 
has nothing to do with oranges; it is 


not a dependable indication of qual- 
ity; it refers solely to the size of the 
leaf, which is only one of a number of 
factors in tea leaf quality. (On tea 
plantations leaves are graded accord- 
ing to size as broken orange pekoe, 
broken pekoe, orange pekoe, &. Even 
on this basis orange pekoe would be 
third grade. CU suggests that you 
pay no attention whatever to the name 
“Orange Pekoe” on tea labels, and buy 
by brand name only.) 


HERE are three main types of tea: 

black, oolong and green. Black 
tea consists of the young tender leaves 
of the tea bush which are dried, 
broken by rolling, allowed to ferment 
fully, and “fired” in a hot, dry room. 
In the making of oolong tea fermen- 
tation is stopped much sooner; and in 
the case of green tea that process is 
omitted entirely. 

The choice between the three types 
is largely a matter of personal pref- 
erence. Black teas generally have a 
fine aroma and mild flavor; green 
teas have little aroma and a sharp, 
biting taste due to the presence of 
tannin (which is partially destroyed 
by the fermentation used in the prepa- 
ration of black teas); oolong tea has 
some of the properties of both green 
and black. (“Mixed” teas are mix- 
tures of black and green or of black 
and oolong.) 

The U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
adopts yearly standards for 10 varie- 
ties of tea, based on country and type. 





YOU MIGHT TRY COMPARING BRANDS 


You will find some “flavory,” some “flat.” some “heavy,” and some “light.” 
But you will not find any an aid to vitality, nor a means of inducing sleep, 
nor a key to popularity and romantic bliss 
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The Way to Prepare 
 * ae 


MPROPER preparation can ruin even 

the finest of teas. Most authorities 
agree that the following. method of 
preparation is the best: 


1. Use a clean teapot, preferably one 
of earthenware, china or glass (although 
some authorities say that a clean metal 
teapot is satisfactory). Be sure that the 
teapot has been cleaned with scalding 
water. Traces of soap or metal polish 
may ruin the flavor. 


2. Draw cold water fresh from the tap 
and bring it to a furious boil, but do 
not prolong the boiling. 


3. Rinse the teapot thoroughly with 
the boiling water. 


4. Put into the pot one teaspoon of 
tea for each cup and “one for the pot.” 


5. Pour the boiling water directly on 
the tea leaves. 

6. Steep for three to five minutes; ex- 
perts say three minutes is required to 
bring out its full flavor. (The most com- 
mon fault with American tea, the ex- 
perts contend, is that it is too weak.) 

7. Serve the tea promptly. The 
choice between milk, cream or lemon is 
a matter of personal preference, but ex- 
perienced drinkers usually take black 
tea with sugar and milk, not cream; 
drink oolong tea straight or with sugar 
only; and use lemon only in green tea. 

8. Whatever you do, don’t boil the 
tea or use the leaves a second time. 


@ For iced tea use double the quantity; 
dilute the hot tea with an equal volume 
of cold water from the faucet; and pour 
it over the ice cubes or cracked ice im- 
mediately before serving. If you put the 
tea into the refrigerator it will become 
cloudy and less attractive. 

@ Most experts do not favor the use of 
tea balls and tea so purchased is, of 
course, more expensive. 











Most teas are obtained from a num- 
ber of sources and blended. For by 
blending the manufacturers can keep 
the quality more uniform and counter- 
act seasonal and other variations. 
The quality of tea depends not only 
on the country of origin, but on the 
soil, the altitude, the weather, the 
leaves selected from the plants, the 
method of processing and the skill in 
blending. But except for a small 
amount of vitamin C in the green 
varieties, tea has no nutritive value 
beyond that of the lemon or milk 
added. It should be bought for taste. 
For most people tea is a harmless 
beverage. It does, however, contain 
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caffeine, the drug which gives coffee 
its stimulating properties, and which 
has considerable effect on some peo- 
ple. It should not, therefore, be 
drunk in unlimited quantities. It also 
contains tannin, from which green tea 
derives its sharp, biting flavor. Tan- 
nin can produce undersirable physio- 
logical effects, including constipation, 
but the amount consumed in drinking 
moderate amounts of tea is not likely 
to be harmful unless the tea is very 
strong. 

Analysis has shown that none of 
the so-called “tanninless” teas are 
really free of tannin, and most of the 
claims made for them are highly ob- 
jectionable. 

Also objectionable is advertising to 
the effect that tea is an “aid to vital- 
ity,” a means. of inducing sleep, a 
mysterious key to popularity and ro- 
mantic bliss. Apart from the slight 
stimulation which it imparts, tea is no 
more beneficial than a cup of hot 
water. 


_ brand ratings which follow 
are based primarily on taste tests 
by a tea expert. Necessarily, there- 
fore, they are to some extent a mat- 
ter of individual—though professional 
—opinion. Since most of us prefer 
flavors we are accustomed to, some 
members may find even the teas rated 
highest not to their liking on first 
tasting. Those who keep on trying 
will probably be rewarded for their 
persistence. 


The ratings are intended not for 
connoisseurs, but for the average con- 
sumer. For this reason we have 
chosen samples from the widely sold 
and reasonably priced brands, and 
have limited ourselves almost ex- 
clusively to black tea, the overwhelm- 
ing favorite. 

In some of the large cities a few 
retail stores specialize in the sale of 
loose tea, and, for comparative pur- 
poses, tests results on samples from 
several such stores were included. 
These samples fared rather well in 
CU’s tests, but such stores are not a 
consistently good source of supply, 
and in any case are not convenient 
for most of our members. 

When you buy tea, be sure to look 
for the net weight on the label— 
manufacturers sometimes succeed in 
making a four-ounce package look 


fully as big as a half-pound package. 








Once the package is opened, be sure, 
also, to transfer its contents to a tin 
or glass container with a tight lid. 
And remember that if tea is stored 
for any period of time near anything 
with a strong odor, it may become 
contaminated. 

“Body”—a term used by tea tasters 
and in the ratings below—may be 
roughly defined as the impression of 
thickness which the taster gets from 
the tea’s appearance and its feeling in 
the mouth. That impression is based 
chiefly on the color and pungency of 
the beverage. 





Black Teas 





Good Quality 
Tetley Orange Pekoe and Pekoe (Jo- 


seph Tetley & Co., NYC). 4 oz, 
23¢. Generally good. 


Mayfair Orange Pekoe India Ceylon 
(Quaker Maid Co., NYC; pur- 
chased at A&P stores). 8 oz., 39¢. 


Generally good. 


Grisdale Flowery Orange Pekoe (dis- 
trib., Gristede Bros.. NYC). 4 oz, 
25¢. Generally good. 


Salada Red Label Orange Pekoe and 
Pekoe (Salada Tea Co., Boston). 
4 oz., 23¢. Quite flavory, but not 
much body. 

Salada Brown Label Orange Pekoe 
and Pekoe. 4 oz., 20¢. Light flavory 
liquor, but very little body. 

Cooperative Empire Crown 
{packed by English & Scottish Joint 


Cooperative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
London, Eng.; distrib. in U. S. by 


Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
Brooklyn)." 4 oz., 23¢. Pure Cey- 
lon. Light flavory liquor, but very 


little body. 


Fair Quality 
Co-op Blue Label Orange Pekoe 
(Eastern Cooperative Wholesale).’ 
8 oz., 29¢. Insufficient flavor, but 
good body. 


McCormick’s Tea House Banquet 
Orange Pekoe (McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore). 4 oz., 19¢. Not much 
flavor, but good body. 


* Write for nearest retail co-op distributor. 
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Anderson (Anderson Tea Store, 156 
Eighth Ave., NYC). Sold in bulk. 
4 oz.. 20¢. Not much flavor, but 
good body. 

Lipton’s Yellow Label Orange Pekoe 
and Pekoe (Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J.). 4 oz., 25¢. Fair 
flavor, not much body. 

Ridgway’s Gold Label 100% Genu- 
ine Orange Pekoe (Ridgways, Inc., 
NYC). 4 oz. 33¢. Fair flavor 
and body. 

Sheffield’s Orange Pekoe (Sheffield 
stores, NYC). 4 oz., 15¢. Fair 
flavor, little body. 

Pride of Killarney 100% Assam 
Orange Pekoe (distrib., American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia). 
17¢. Fair flavor, little body. 

Challenge Pekoe and Orange Pekoe 
(Eppens, Smith Co., NYC). 8 oz., 
2i¢. Fair flavor, little body. 

Nectar India Ceylon Java (distrib., 
A&P stores). 8 oz., 29¢. Fair 
flavor, little body. 

Tea-Pot Orange Pekoe (packed by 
The Grand Union Co., NYC). 4 
oz., 15¢. Very light liquor, fair 
flavor. 

Geffen’s Orange Pekoe (Geffen Tea 
Co., Philadelphia). 4 oz., 15¢. 
Little flavor, but good body. 

Asco Orange Pekoe and Pekoe India 
Ceylon (distrib., American Stores 
Co.). 4 0z., 13¢. Little’ flavor, but 
good body. 

Our Own (A&P stores). 8 oz., 23¢. 
Not much flavor or body. 

McNamara’s Famous Fancy (J. Mc- 
Namara, NYC; purchased at Jas. 


4 o2z., 


Butler stores). 8 oz., 25¢. Not 
much flavor or body. 
S&P Orange Pekoe and Pekoe 


(packed by Sussman, Wormser & 
Co., San Francisco). 8 oz., 25¢. 
Not much flavor or body. 
Krasdale Pekoe and Orange Pekoe 
(distrib., A. Krasne, Inc., NYC). 8 


oz., 25¢. Not much flavor or body. 


Nectar Orange Pekoe (A&P stores). - 


4 oz. 15¢. 
body. 

Perfection Orange Pekoe Ceylon 
(Roulstons, Brooklyn). 4 oz., 17¢. 
Not much flavor or body. 

Co-op Red Label Pure Ceylon 
Orange Pekoe (distrib., Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale, Brooklyn).' 
8 oz., 33¢. Not much flavor or 
body. 

Reeves’ Florapek Flowery Orange 
Pekoe (distrib., Daniel Reeves 
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THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 





. . . tea in the small package as there is in the big one. But 
the Co-operative doesn’t go in for deceptive packaging 


stores, NYC). 4 oz., 
much flavor or body. 

Royal Scarlet Orange Pekoe (R. C. 
Williams & Co., NYC). 4 oz., 19¢. 
Not much flavor or body. 

Tender Leaf Orange Pekoe and 
Pekoe (distrib., Chase & Sanborn; 
div. Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 
31% oz., 18¢. Not much flavor or 


18¢. Not 


body. 
Wissotsky (Wissotzky Tea Co., 
NYC). 31% oz., 29¢. Lacking in 


flavor, expensive. 
aged. 

Cooperative Empire Crown Ceylon 
(blended and packed by English & 
Scottish Joint Cooperative Wholesale 
Society Ltd., London; distrib. in U. 
S. by Eastern Cooperative Whole- 
sale). 4 oz., 17¢. Light liquor, 
fair flavor and body. 


Poor Quality 
White Rose Selected Pekoe and 
Orange Pekoe Ceylon (distrib., See- 
man Bros., NYC). 4 oz., 20¢. 
Heavy body, flat taste. 


Sample slightly 





Mixed Teas 





Good Quality 
Rand’s Own Mixed (Rand Tea Store, 


353 Eighth Ave., NYC). 4 0z., 10¢. 
Light flavory liquor. 


Asco Mixed  (distrib., 
Stores Co., Philadelphia). 4 oz., 
10¢. Very light flavory liquor. 

Tea-Pot Mixed (packed by The Grand 
Union Co., NYC). 4 oz., 15¢. 
Light flavory liquor. 

Reeves’ Florapek Mixed (distrib., 
Daniel Reeves stores, NYC). 4 
oz., 15¢. Good flavor and body. 

Nectar Mixed (A&P stores). 8 oz., 
29¢. Fair flavor and light body. 


Fair Quality 
Butler (packed by White Rose; dis- 
trib., Jas. Butler stores, NYC). 8 
oz., 25¢. Not much flavor. 
Astor Mixed (imported by B. Fischer 
& Co., NYC). 4 02z.,15¢. Just fair. 


American 





"English Breakfast” Tea 





Fair Quality 
Lipton’s Purple Label English Break- 
fast (Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J.). 8 oz., 49¢. 





Oolong Tea 





Good Quality 
Reeves’ Florapek Oolong (distrib., 
Daniel Reeves stores, NYC.). 4 
oz., 15¢. Good flavor and body. 
Pale. 
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One of the expressed purposes of Twe Asrenicaw Cow- 
t develop cooperation between consumers and 
American business. 

Because we believe that such cooperation 1s desirable 
and necessary, and we believe also that constructive criti- 
cism of business from the consumer viewpoint is helpful 
in building a sounder economy and that consumer educa- 
tion is vital to the impr satisfaction 
and harmonious relations between buyer and seller, we, 
the undersigned, have agreed to contribute to the 1939 
Operating expenses of Twe Ascxarcaw Consunera. 

Other business organizations that feel as we do may 
wish to join in supporting this pioneer effort. Eventually 
advertising and subscription revenues should meet all pub- 
lication expenses. 

We expressly agree that we shall not attempt to in- 
fluence the editorial policy of the magazine 





Deacr Disrarsvroas’ Gaour; Gasat Artawtic & 
Pactrre Tea Company; Housenoue Porance Con- 
poration; Seans-Rossucx awn Company. 











Old Story—New Style 


Oo” a year ago, CU wrote some editorials 
on the National Consumer News. 

There were more things going on than met 
the eye in regard to this magazine, and we 
wrote to call attention to some of them. 
To the fact, among others, that its publisher 
was intimately involved in the affairs of the 
Consumers Foundation, a chain-store backed 
outfit trying to pass as a bona fide consumer 
organization. 

We also touched on the fact that in busi- 
ness circles the National Consumer News 
was looked on as a potential “official organ” 
for this same Consumers Foundation. 

The National Consumer News has changed 
its name to The American Consumer since 
we last touched on it; and the Consumers 
Foundation, as a name at least, has not been 
heard from for quite a while now. But the 
page reproduced above from the January 
issue of the magazine—announcing the re- 
ceipt of $12,000 from a group of chain stores 
and their friends—indicates that business is 
still being done at the old stand. 

We think that Publisher Smith is to be 
commended for his open statement of the 
source of this contribution to his operating 
expenses. With equal candor, let us state 
that we are unimpressed by the guarantee 
at the close of the contributors’ letter. 

We don’t think the chain stores will be so 
crude as to try to influence Mr. Smith's 
editorial policy directly. But suppose The 
American Consumer should have occasion to 
carry a few articles antagonistic to chain- 
store interests. Does Mr. Smith believe that 
more dollars would be forthcoming from his 
contributors? We don’t think so. And would 
Mr. Smith like to keep on getting these 
dollars? We think probably he would. 


Want to be a Success? 


Then you should learn to read the correspondence school ads with q 


cold and critical eye—for reasons which this report makes clear 


ou can THINK AND GROW 
RICH! 

You can BE A SUCCESS! 

You can HAVE A CAREER IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY! 
You can GET A GOVERNMENT 
JOB! 


You can SPEAK FRENCH! GER- 
MAN! SPANISH! 

These dazzling promises of corre- 
spondence school advertisements are 
familiar to almost everyone. Most of 
them ring false—and most of them are, 
in fact, either downright fraudulent 
or highly exaggerated. 

And yet, driven by insecurity, un- 
employment, low wages, and by the 
natural desire for self-improvement, 
thousands of Americans are tempted 
by such ads. Out of desperation or 
optimism, they believe the glowing 
words that seem to offer them the way 
to a better life. 

For the countless persons so de- 
frauded—for the countless tragedies 
of hard work wasted and high hopes 
crushed—American publishers must 
take a large share of the responsibility. 
For even the most respectable news- 
papers have willingly accepted dubi- 
ous, if not thoroughly dishonest, cor- 
respondence school advertising. A 
notable example is the Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper chain, which publishes 
the World Almanac, happy hunting 
ground for numerous correspondence 
school advertisers (the advertisements 
accompanying this article are all from 
the 1939 World Almanac). 

The Federal Trade Commission es- 
timates that in 1936 more than 600,000 
students were affiliated with more than 
400 correspondence schools. Most of 
these schools offer such courses as civil 
service training; writing; photogra- 
phy; “extermination”; detective work; 
business administration; accountancy ; 
secretarial work; law; drafting; nurs- 
ing; taxidermy and “psychology.” The 
current tendency is toward increased 
exploitation of such comparatively new 






fields as radio and television; air-con. 
ditioning and refrigeration; Diesel 
engineering. 

Some of the schools are ethical; 
many waver on the dubious line; 
others—in great numbers—are out. 
and-out frauds and, as such, have in 
many cases been acted against by the 
Federal Trade Commission or the U.S, 


Postal authorities. 


NE leader in the fight to ex 
O pose fraudulent correspondence 
schools has been the weekly news. 
paper, Labor, which points out that 
the correspondence school frauds are 
sometimes highly remunerative. Cited, 
as example, is a so-called civil service 
training school which robbed 50,000 
victims of over $3,000,000 in the first 
two years of its existence! 

Labor also reported the case of the 
“Public Service Institute,” in which 
28 individuals were sentenced to prison 
terms up to five years, and fines up to 
$5,000, as a result of prosecution by 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Post Office Inspectors. Conviction was 
on the grounds of swindling some 
7,000 persons by promising them gov- 
ernment civil service jobs if they took 
the “Institute” course while, in fact, 
not one of them received such a job. 

FTC and Postal authorities have 
proceeded against hundreds of other 
schools and in most cases have put 
at least temporary restrictions on 
their fraudulent practices. But, thanks 
to limited funds, the FTC is unable to 
do a really competent job in compel 
ling compliance with its “cease and 
desist” rulings. Schools receiving such 
orders, therefere, often manage to 
operate for considerable periods of 
time before they are stopped. Then, 
too, many schools stop just short of 
making such promises as will make 
them liable to prosecution. 

But those which are legally—or ia 
effect—fraudulent, can generally be 
recognized at once. Their advertising 
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THE WAY TO A BETTER LIFE? 


The average reader had better think twice before he signs on the dotted line. 


(The advertisements shown here serve an illustrative purpose only. Comments 
in the article are not intended to apply to them specifically.) 


has surprising uniformity: they gen- 
erally mention the attractive salaries 
that the student will make after grad- 
uation; they frequently run _ illustra- 
tions of smiling, self-confident indi- 
viduals who allegedly teach whatever 
is to be taught; many of them make 
mention of the “$5, $10, $15 a week 
extra which the student can earn while 
learning.” Finally, many of them use 
such impressive names as these, which, 
at one time or another, have been 
cited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: 


American Extension University 

American Institute of Technology 

McKinley-Roosevelt University 

Edison Electrical Schools 

Business Ownership Institute 

Chicago School of Nursing 

Lewis Hotel Training School, Inc. 

Greer College of Automotive Engi- 
neering, &c. 


The list could be considerably ex- 
tended. Often such imposing “insti- 
tutes” are merely one-room offices in 
obscure business buildings scattered 
throughout America. 

There are, of course, many honest 
and useful correspondence schools, 
some of which were established by 
recognized universities and some of 
which offer a variety of the “monthly 
membership plan,” which allows the 
student to enroll without contract; to 
pay on a monthly basis; and to drop 
the course if and when he so desires. 


a signing any contract for 
education by mail, consumers are 
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advised to consult the Federal Trade 
Commission and the U. S. Post Office 
Dep’t, both in Washington. These 
bodies possess complete records of 
schools which have been cited for mis- 
representation, false and misleading 
advertising, fictitious cost claims, &c. 

A student sometimes realizes—after 
he has signed with a fake school— 
that he has been deceived. Attorneys 
who have made a special study of the 
subject, according to Labor, give the 
following general advice in such cases. 


First write the FTC and Postal 
authorities for any citations or fraud 
information they may have on the 
school in question. Note the date of 
the Commission findings or the con- 
viction, and the false claims of which 
the school was found guilty. Then, 


. If the school’s advertisements or 
salesman made similar claims to you be- 
fore it was “stopped” by the Commission 
{FTC] or Post Office, you have a good 
legal reason for ending payments on the 
contract. 

If similar false claims were made to you 
after the school was “stopped,” you should 
notify the Commission and Post Office In- 
spector, and tell the school that you are 
doing so. 

In either case, the attorneys say, the 
school will probably “act tough”. . . . It 
will place your account either in the hands 
of a real collection agency or of a “dummy” 
agency, which will make all kinds of 
threats. . .. 

They may even go to your employer and 
attempt to make trouble for you. As a last 
resort, they may offer to make a “settle- 
ment” for part of the money. 

But, if the school has been found guilty 
by the Commission or the Post Office, it is 
not likely to go through with its threats 
to sue because you could produce its 
rogues’ gallery record in court, and testify 
that you were one of the victims of its 
proved false claims. 
































If you have signed with a school 
which has not been cited, and which 
makes no false claims, your contract 
is enforceable. You may find, how- 
ever, that, although a school is within 
the letter of the law, the instruction it 
offers is worthless and the implica- 
tions of its advertising claims mislead- 
ing. 

Since such schools are not likely to 
sue for small sums, you might simply 
try to avoid making payments. Of 
course, in the case of honest corre- 
spondence schools, such procedure is 
no more justified than the refusal to 
meet any other financial obligation. 
Your best defense against correspond- 
ence school rackets is the cold and 
critical eye with which you read the 
advertisements. 
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The Cost of Price-Fixing 


. . . has added much to the prices that consumers have 
paid for a variety of products in the past year and a 
half. If the drain is to be stopped consumers must give 
active support to the current move fo repeal the law 


HEN Senator King of Utah intro- 
W duced a bill into Congress to re- 
peal the Miller-Tydings Act, as he re- 
cently did, he fired the first shot in 
a legislative battle of major im- 
portance to consumers. 

This is the Act, as most CU mem- 
bers know, which suspends the anti- 
trust laws insofar as they conflict with 
the operation of State Fair Trade 
Laws. Under it manufacturers may 
issue contracts compelling retailers in 
those States with Fair Trade Acts— 
now 44 in all—to sell their products 
at certain stipulated prices. Retailers 
who sell below the minimum prices 
set are subject to suit by the manufac- 
turers. 

Setting up of contracts is permissive, 
not mandatory. But in the short time 
the law has been in effect such con- 
tracts have been established in a 


variety of industries. 


eh, for GST 600 
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Most common in the drug, cosmetic, 
liquor and book fields, they are also 
being used by radio, household appli- 
ance, jewelry, and other manufacturers, 
and, in a few areas, by tire manufac- 
turers and petroleum refiners. It is 
estimated that in New York alone more 
than 3,000 products are price-fixed: 
Fortunately, price-fixing of foods has 
occurred for the most part in only two 


States—Ohio and Illinois. 


| gene of the cost of price-fixing 
to consumers vary in their find- 
ings—depending on who makes the 
analysis. The Pepsodent Co.—which 
gave $25,000 to support the National 
Ass’n of Retail Druggists in its cam- 
paign for a price-fixing law—has an- 
nounced that consumers saved one-half 
million dollars in the first year that 
Pepsodent antiseptic and toothpaste 
were price-fixed; that dealers’ profits 
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ONE WAY TO BEAT PRICE-FIXING 


The prices quoted first in the listings of these products are “Fair Trade” mini- 

mums fixed by manufacturers. Price-fixing supporters insist that this advertiser 

has neither the means nor the intention of collecting anything beyond the down 

payment; and hence, in effect, is allowing savings to consumers that the law does 

not permit. Repeal of the law, consumers can answer, would make the savings 
available without necessitating the trick advertising. 





on these items increased by one-fourth 
million during the same period. The 
company’s enthusiasm would seem to 
justify the assumption that its own 
profits also mounted. 


Unfortunately, Pepsodent, to quote 
the advertising magazine Tide, didn’t 
“explain its arithmetic.” CU can’t 
either. And CU is of the opinion that 
Pepsodent itself might have difficulty 
doing so. 

Easier to follow is the recent sur- 
vey made by Ralph Cassady, Jr. of the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, reported in the Journal of 
Marketing for January 1939. His 
study, covering the prices charged by 
four different types of retail outlets 
for 15 drugs, showed the price-fixed 
items to be almost twice as expensive 
as those not price-fixed. 

For some products the difference 
was much greater; price-fixed aspirin, 
for example, sold for 414 times as 
much as non-price-fixed brands. 


Mr. Cassady’s findings are sup. 
ported by other studies, including one 
made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of 50 everyday commodities— 
toothpaste, shaving soaps, patent medi- 
cines, cosmetics, pipes, radios, cloth- 
ing, &. Prices of these articles showed 
a substantial increase as a result, in 
many cases, of price-fixing contracts. 

Without question, in the year and 
a half it has been in effect, the Miller- 
Tydings Act has cost consumers many 
thousands of dollars. 


ND yet repeal of the law will be 
A fought bitterly. The questionable 
methods used by the National Ass’n 
of Retail Druggists to secure its enact- 
ment and, later, to cow those manu- 
facturers reluctant to price-fix their 
products, makes this fact certain. And 
among the Association’s most vigorous 
allies in the battle will be the American 
Fair Trade Congress. Made up of rep- 
resentatives from numerous powerful 
concerns, the Congress is devoted sole- 
ly to perpetuation of price-fixing. In 
the line of this duty it keeps Congress- 
men liberally supplied with free copies 
of its magazine, Fair Trade Review. 

The strength of defenders of price 
fixing must not be judged by the qual- 
ity of their arguments, some of which 
are curious indeed. 

One of them is that opponents of 
price-fixing are “willfully seeking to 
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create a monopoly by destroying com- 
petition,” as Senator Miller proclaimed 
last Spring at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League. And the 
League doubtless is not bothered by 
the fact that his accusation is rendered 
fanciful in the light of Professor Cas- 
sady’s finding: namely that price-fix- 
ing has substantially reduced the price 
differential among different brands of 
nationally advertised products. 

Nor did Mr. Keim, vice-president of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, speaking before 
the same organization, make it clear 
why the “future status and the stand- 
ard of living of the wage earner” de- 
pend on price-fixing. 

To most citizens it would appear 
that a marked increase in the prices 
of many widely used commodities 
would work to the detriment of wage 
earners. (Certainly higher prices to 
consumers do not guarantee higher 
wages to workers; these are rarely won 
except by the organized efforts of 


labor.) 


RICE-FIXING also has some formid- 
P iti opponents. Outstanding are 
big retail establishments, most voluble 
of which has been R. H. Macy & Co. 
in New York City, which has used 
pages of advertising space to play up 
the wide difference between the prices 
of its own line of drug products and 
those of price-fixed brands. The Na- 
tional Grange, one of the most power- 
ful of the farm organizations, has 
taken a firm stand in opposition, as 
have many consumer groups. 

Help may also come from govern- 
ment quarters. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold has indicated 
that the Dep't of Justice may feel 
compelled to call the attention of Con- 
gress to contradictions between the 
antitrust laws and the Miller-Tydings 
Act. Furthermore, the Monopoly Com- 
mittee will probably examine the Act 
in connection with its projected study 
of distribution. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Monopoly Committee’s investigation of 
the effects of price maintenance will 
be started before late Spring or early 
Summer. 

In the meantime, consumers, who 
are paying the bill, should lead the 
fight to abolish price-fixing. CU rec- 
ommends to its members the follow- 
ing measures: 


1. Avoid buying price-fixed prod- 
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ucts insofar as possible. In the drug 
field this is comparatively easy to do. 
Make your selections solely on the 
basis of price, providing the product is 
of U.S.P. (United States Pharmaco- 
poeia) quality. 





2. Let manufacturers and local 
dealers know how you feel about price- 
fixing. 

3. Urge your Congressman to give 
his support to the repeal of the 
Miller-Tydings Act. 


The Docket 





Notes on government actions against misleading 


advertising, false claims, dangerous products 


EWSPAPERS and magazines do not 
N often inform their readers of the 
proceedings against advertisers under- 
taken by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration. But the work of these two 
agencies—sadly limited though it is 
by inadequate legislation and funds— 
uncovers deception and trade abuses 
that every consumer should know 
about. Hence “The Docket.” 

The listings in this department are 
taken from Federal Trade Commission 
releases and from the Notices of Judg- 
ment under the Food and Drug Act; 
the latter refer to individual ship- 
ments of the products involved unless 
otherwise stated. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Seiberling Two-Tread_ Air 
Cooled Tires (Seiberling Rubber 
Co.). The company has agreed to 
stop advertising that its Two-Tread 
Air Cooled tires never wear smooth 
and that they are protected against 
blow-outs, insure safety, “give anti- 
skid protection to the final mile,” and 
will stay cool. 


Pinaud’s Six-Twelve Creme de 
Mascara (Pinaud, Inc.). This com- 
pany has been ordered to cease adver- 
tising that its eyelash cosmetic will 
increase or promote the growth of eye- 
lashes or cause eyelashes to be longer, 
heavier or of a silkier quality. 

Findings are that Pinaud’s repre- 
sentations as to the effectiveness of its 
preparation are exaggerated and false. 


Ardena Velva Cream Mask, Eight 
Hour Cream, Venetian Orange 
Skin Cream and Ardena Orange 
Skin Cream (Elizabeth Arden, Inc.). 
The famed Elizabeth Arden, Inc. has 
agreed to cease advertising that the 
use of any of the products named, 





either alone or in combination, will 
remove or prevent lines or wrinkles; 
that their use “lifts muscles,” refines 
the pores, nourishes the skin, or that 
they are recommended for skins lack- 
ing natural nutritive qualities. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Maple Syrup. During 1938, more 
than 20 seizures, totaling 1,089 drums, 
were made because the syrup con- 
tained lead. Sources of this danger- 
ous poison, in the case of maple 
syrup, are sap buckets coated with 
lead paint, and storage pans, evaporat- 
ing pans and other equipment with 
lead-soldered seams or mended with 
solder. 

The Food & Drug Administration 
reports that, on the whole, its cam- 
paign to educate producers to discon- 
tinue the use of such equipment has 
met with success. Evidently, however, 
some producers continue to follow one 
buying agent who advertised: “We 
pay no attention to lead ingredients, 
so you can use the same tools as ever.” 

Many of the shipments of maple 
syrup seized had been sent from New 
York to Vermont. Apparently much 
maple syrup is of Vermont origin by 
virtue of naturalization. 


Ritter Genuine Tabasco Flavor 
Chili Sauce (P. J. Ritter Co.). This 
product contained pieces of sharp iron 
filings. Government inspectors found 
that the power can opener used by the 
manufacturer caused metal filings to 
fall into the canned tomatoes from 
which the chili sauce was made. 


Candy (Martha Washington Can- 
dies Co.). Samples of this candy, a 
brand supposed to be of unusually 
high quality, were found to contain 
rodent hairs and to be moldy, wormy 
and insect-infested. 












There Are Two Simple 


Facts About Toilet Soap 


... and both are consistently obscured by soap advertising. What 


they add up fo is that you need not pay much for high quality. 


This report rates more than 100 brands to guide you in your choice. 


TS THE candor of a publication of 
the soap industry CU is indebted 
for a pithy exposé of one of the most 
widely believed advertising myths. 
Said the trade magazine Soap: 

If any soap is soothing to any kind of 
skin, we will eat a bar of it while doing 
handsprings up Fifth Avenue. 

And the same publication offers 
this succinct and accurate description 
of advertising morals in the soap 
industry: 

Not too much time is spent in splitting 
hairs over the copy, that is, over the exact- 
ness of its claims. To him who would 
advertise successfully in the intensive com- 
petitive fight for soap business, not too 
much attention can be paid to these 
minor details such as scientific exactness, 
strict adherence to proved facts, and mis- 
leading implications. It has been a case 
of shooting with big guns—striking claims, 
startling statements—or being completely 
overshadowed by competitive advertising. 
This description is quite in agree- 

ment with CU’s own findings. Soap 
advertising has been a fantastic fairy 
tale designed primarily to obscure 
these two simple facts: 

1. The only function of a toilet 
soap is to cleanse the skin and to do 
it with as little irritation or as few 
other undesirable effects as possible. 

2. It is never necessary to pay a 
high price for good soap. Soap at $1 
a cake cannot be more valuable nor 
do more than any high-quality soap 
at 5¢. 

CU’s best advice, on the basis of 
these facts, is to buy good toilet soap 
as cheaply as you can find it. Price 
comparisons should be made on the 
basis of actual dry soap in the bar 
(such comparisons are included in the 
ratings of the soaps tested by CU). 
For, although moisture in soap does 
not lower its quality, it does decrease 
the quantity of soap you get for your 
money. 
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Bromo-Seltzer 


ee 2,300 bottles of Bromo-Seltzer 
were seized early this month by 
Federal agents. in Atlanta, Ga. The 
government charges that the patent 
medicine was “misbranded” and “is 
dangerous to health when used in the 
dosage or with the frequency pre- 
scribed” on the containers. 

Like many other headache remedies, 
Bromo-Seltzer contains acetanalid, a 
drug which can be very seriously harm- 
ful. Important new discoveries on the 
harmful effects of acetanalid have ap- 
peared recently in medical literature; 
CU is planning to report on them in 
detail in future issues of the Reports. 











| eooggey found in toilet soap are 
these: 

1. Excess free alkali. The soap- 
making process—called saponification 
—consists of treating fats and oils 
with lye (sodium hydroxide). If the 
amount of alkali used is not carefully 
controlled, some may remain in the 
finished product. Such free alkali— 
which can be very irritating—is lim- 
ited by Federal specifications to a 
concentration of 0.1% or less. Soaps 
whose free alkali content was in excess 
of Federal specifications were rated 
“Not Acceptable,” regardless of their 
other virtues. 

2. Salt. Salt is used during the 
manufacturing process, but in the fin- 
ished product it is an impurity and 
should not be present in excess. 

Among other non-soap substances 
which, in excess, may maké a soap 
fail to meet Federal specifications are 
the white pigments added to many 
brands—Lux, for example—to in- 
crease their whiteness and opacity. 

Free fatty acids, not to be confused 
with mineral acids such as hydro- 
chloric, are sometimes added to the 





soap in order to minimize free alkali, 
Some users find that soap containing 
free fatty acid feels less drying to 


their skins, although in occasional 
cases excess free fatty acid may be 
irritating. The free fatty acid con- 
tent is noted in the ratings for soaps 
which contained appreciable amounts 
of it. . 

Even pure soaps can irritate some 
sensitive skins; certain people, for 
example, are peculiarly sensitive to 
soaps made of coconut or palm-kernel 
oil. CU suggests that members who 
find a particular acceptable soap un- 
satisfactory try other low-priced ac- 
ceptable brands until they find one 
meeting their requirements. It is true, 
however, that any soap will be irritat- 
ing to some persons; it is necessary 
for them to use other types of cleans- 
ing agents. 


O NE fruitful field for what the mag- 
azine Soap euphemistically de- 
scribes as “striking claims and start- 
ling statements” are the so-called 
special soaps. Of these the buttermilk, 
cold cream, lanolin, honey and al- 
mond, milk, superfatted, and “cocoa” 
soaps are, at best, harmless. Their 
special claims are nonsense. Others, 
including certain oatmeal soaps which 
were found to irritate or scratch the 
skin, may actually do damage. 

Analyses of Lifebuoy soap, whose 
advertising claims are particularly ob- 
noxious, have shown it to contain 
cresylic acids, a type of substance 
which, dermatologists believe, should 
not be used on the skin, except when 
prescribed by a doctor. It was rated 
“Not Acceptable” along with all other 
“hygiene” soaps. The best way to 
prevent “B.O.” is to use ordinary 
soap and warm water. 

Although pine and tar oils are some- 
times used by dermatologists in treat- 
ing certain skin diseases, there is no 
need to use them on a normal skin 
and they may cause irritation. They 
serve no useful purpose in soaps.’ 

Transparent soaps offer no advan- 
tages, and often contain added sub- 
stances (sugar, for example) which 
are without value as cleansing agents. 
“Transparency, according to govern- 
ment soap experts, “is actually no 
indication whatever of purity or 
quality.” 





*See CU Reports, September 1938, for @ 
discussion of pine and tar oil soaps as 
shampoos. 
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HE term “castile’—originally sup- 
il cesed to denote a cold-process olive 
oil soap—no longer has any signifi- 
cance. Any toilet soap can be called 
castile, and the term is applied to 
from 


soaps ranging all the way 
100% coconut oil soaps to 100% 


olive oil soaps. Of course, there are 
on the market some genuine olive oil 
soaps—Conti, for one. Such soaps 
lather relatively poorly, but lather is 
not a measure of cleansing effect. 

The term “hard-water soap” origin- 
ally referred to a cold-process soap 
made primarily from coconut or palm- 
kernel oil. (The efficiency of coconut 
and palm-kernel oil soaps is somewhat 
less affected by hard water than that 
of ordinary soaps; they are also some- 
what more efficient in cold or cool 
water.) Now, however, the term “hard- 
water soap” is used rather indiscrim- 
inately by the sellers of all kinds of 
soaps, and no uniform formula or 
method is followed in manufacturing 
them. 

The term “all-water soap” presuma- 
bly arose because of a suspicion by 
consumers that “hard-water soaps” 
were not good for use in soft water. 
There is no foundation for this belief. 


OILET soaps are of two general 
call saa? and milled. Framed 
soaps (e.g., Ivory, Gondola, Sayman’s 
Vegetable Wonder, &c.) contain about 
30% water when new, and they are 
cheaper to manufacture. Many olive 
oil soaps are framed soaps. Floating 
soaps, also framed, float because they 
have air beaten into them. 

Milled soaps contain around 10% 
moisture, and are much harder. They 
dissolve less rapidly in use than do 
the framed soaps. 

If framed soaps are exposed to air 
for a few weeks part of the moisture 
will evaporate and the soap will dis- 
solve less rapidly in use. The Procter 
& Gamble Co. used to recommend this 
procedure for Jvory soap, until two or 
three years ago when they sealed Jvory 
in a moisture-proof wrapper, which 
keeps it very moist and soft. 

They argue that the new wrapper 
“brings the soap to the consumer in a 
fresher and whiter condition and with 
fewer distortions in the shape of the 
bar.” Note that no claim is made for 
improved economy; exposing framed 
soap to air is still an economical 
practice. 
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dish with a corrugated or ridged bot- 
tom; or better still, an open wire soap 
holder, for the drier the soap is kept 
when it is not in use the longer it will 
last. (A few soaps were found to crack 
after being wetted and dried; if this 
occurs under your particular condi- 
tions of use, try another brand.) 

Economical soap shopping is some- 
what complicated by certain retail 
practices. Soaps, for example, are fre- 
quently used as loss-leaders by retail 
stores—in which case, you may be 
able to buy an 8¢ cake for as little as 
414¢. Many department stores also run 
semi-annual soap sales, in which their 
own private brands are substantially 
reduced. 

If you take advantage of such sales, 
try to make sure that the soap offered 
is really the same product as that which 


Also economical is the use of a soap 





the store usually sells. Ask the sales- 
clerk the regular price of the sale 


product, as a check on the identity of 
the brand. 


Where special prices for soaps are 
known, they are listed in the ratings 


below ° 


Basis of Ratings 
= from the “hygiene” soaps and 


those containing special ingredi- 
ents, the great majority of soaps tested 
were found to be of good quality. 
Quite a number were found to be of 
excellent quality so far as purity was 
concerned (aside from moisture they 
contained very little else than soap it- 
self) ; these met all Federal specifica- 
tions for toilet soap and are listed be- 
under “High Quality.” Those 
brands which were a little lower in 
purity (many of them failed to meet 


low 
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one of the requirements of the Federal 
specifications) are listed under “Good 
Quality.” 

None of the soaps tested by CU 
contained an amount of impurities 
sufficient to affect seriously its cleans- 
ing efficiency. But the presence of im- 
purities indicates carelessness in man- 
ufacture, and some of the impurities 
may cause irritation to the skin. 

For most consumers a moderately 
pure soap at a low price would be a 
better buy than a very pure soap at 
a high price. Fortunately, it is sel- 
dom necessary to make such a choice, 
hecause in most localities soaps which 
are both highly pure and low priced 
are available. 

The price in brackets is the price 
per pound of dry soap, and is the 





best basis for comparing the cost of 
soaps. 

Several brands of each of the fol- 
lowing companies were tested. To 
avoid needless repetition in the rat- 
ings the full names and addresses are 
given here only. 

Colgate (Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.). 

Cincinnati (Cincinnati Soap Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio). 

Haskins (Haskins Bros., 
Omaha). 

Hewitt (Hewitt Soap Co., Dayton, 
Ohio). 

P&G (Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati). 

Stanley 
NYC). 

Wrisley (Allen B. Wrisley Co., Chi- 


cago). 


& Co., 


(John T. Stanley & Co., 


High Quality 
(In order of increasing cost per lb. of dry soap—indicated in brackets ) 
These soaps are of very high purity; they met all Federal specifications. 


Colossal 
[9.1¢]. 

Eavenson’s Allwater Soap With 
Cold Cream (J. Eavenson & Sons, 
Camden, N. J.). 3¢ a cake. [16.0¢]. 

Co-op Floating Soap.’ 19¢ for 4 
cakes [16.6¢]. 

Macy’s White Toilet Soap Milled 
(R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 4¢ a 


(Colgate). 3¢ a _ cake 


doz. [16.8¢]; special sale, 36¢ a 
doz. [13.8¢]. Do not confuse this 
with other “special” white milled 


soaps offered by Macy’s. 


Hewitt’s Easy Lather Coconut Oil 
Soap (Hewitt). 5¢ a cake [17.0¢]. 
Contained about 3.5% free fatty 
acid. 

Beauty Bubbles (Kirkman & Son; 
div. of Colgate). 10¢ for 3 cakes 
[17.2¢]. 

Macy’s Palm and Olive Oil Soap 
(R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 42¢ a 
doz. [17.3¢]. 

Kirk’s Original Coco Hardwater 
Castile (P&G). 5¢ a cake 
[18.8¢]; special sale, 10¢ for 3 
cakes [12.6¢]. Contained about 3% 
free fatty acid. 

Perfect Coco Soap (Hewitt). Large, 
10¢ a cake; small, 5¢ a cake 





*Eastern Co-op Wholesale, Brooklyn; 
Consumers Co-op Ass'n, North Kansas City, 
Mo.; Co-op Wholesale, Chicago; and other 


co-op wholesales. 


[19.0¢]. 
fatty acid. 
Sears’ L’Adore Cold Cream Soap 
Cat. No—4984 (Sears-Roebuck). 
49¢ a doz. [19.1¢] plus postage. 
Superfine Cold Cream Soap (sold 
by A&P in Ohio). 10¢ for 3 cakes 
[19.2¢]. 
Empress Buttermilk Soap (Cincin- 
nati). 5S¢ a cake [19.6¢]. 
Palmaco Complexion Soap (Pana 
Soap Co., Chicago). 3¢ a cake. 
[20.2¢]. 
Big Bath 
[20.4¢]. 


Contained about 2% free 


(Colgate). 5¢ a cake 





"Best Buy” 


ees price of a cake of soap is no 
indication of the cost of the amount 
of soap actually contained in the cake 
(as distinct from water). An accurate 
cost comparison must be figured out 
on a dry soap basis. And on this basis 
the hundred-odd brands rated here 
range from 9.1¢ to $1.97 a pound. 

As the report makes clear a very re- 
spectable number of all the soaps 
tested were of high quality. If any one 
of these were to be distinguished as 
the “Best Buy” it would be Colossal— 
not only the cheapest of the high- 
quality soaps but appreciably cheaper 
than all others and the only brand 
priced as the great majority of soaps 
could be priced and still represent a 
fair profit to manufacturer and retailer. 














Aimcee Palm and Olive Oil Soap.‘ 
49¢ a doz. [20.5¢]. 

Ward’s Montroy Castile Soap Cat. 
No.—4509 (Montgomery Ward), 
19¢ for 2 cakes [20.7¢] plus post- 
age. 

Ivory (P&G). Large, 10¢ a cake 
[23.0¢] or 19¢ for 2 cakes [21.9¢]; 
medium, 6¢ a cake [23.2¢] or ll¢ 
for 2 cakes [21.2¢]; small, 5¢ a 
cake [28.1¢] or 9¢ for 2 cakes 
[25.3¢]. 

Williams Mt. Horob Palm (J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
5¢ a cake [22.0¢]. 

Powers White Floating (Powers 
Merc. Co., Minneapolis). 6¢ a cake 
[22.3¢]. 

Coco Foam Hardwater Soap (Cin- 
cinnati). 5¢ a cake [22.4¢]. Con- 
tained over 2% free fatty acid. 

Maxine Complexion Soap (Swift & 
Co., Chicago). 5¢ a cake [23.4¢]. 

Stanley’s Facial Soap (Stanley). 5¢ 
a cake [24.2¢]. 

Colgate’s White Perfumed Toilet 
Soap (Colgate). 5¢ a _ cake 
[24.4¢]. Carnation, gardenia, jas- 
min, lilac, old colonial lavender, 
orchis, violet, &c. 

Co-op Cold Cream Soap.* 14¢ for 
3 cakes [24.5¢]. 

Kirkman’s Floating Soap (Kirk- 
man & Son). 5¢ a cake [25.0¢]. 

Octagon Toilet Soap (Colgate). 
5¢ a cake [25.2¢]; 9¢ for 2 cakes 
[22.7¢]. 

Trilby (Haskins). 5¢ a cake [25.3¢]. 
Contained about 5% free fatty acid. 

Co-op Palm and Olive Soap.’ 14¢ 
for 3 cakes [25.7¢]. 


Miona Palm Complexion Soap 
(Armour & Co., Chicago). 5¢ a 
cake [25.7¢]. 

SweetHeart Toilet Soap (Manhat- 
tan Soap Co., NYC). Regular size, 
19¢ for 4 cakes [26.0¢]. Guest 


size is decidedly less economical. 





“The following stores are members of the 
Associated Merchandising Corp., and carry 
Aimcee products: Hutzler Bros., Baltimore; 
Filene’s and R. H. White, Boston; Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn; Wm. Taylor, Cleveland; 
John Shillito, Cincinnati; F. & R. Lazarus, 
Columbus; Rike-Kumler, Dayton; J. L. Hud- 
son, Detroit; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; Bul- 
lock’s, Los Angeles; Burdine’s, Miami; 
Boston Store, Milwaukee; Dayton Co., Min- 
neapolis; Bloomingdale’s, NYC; Capwell, 
Oakland; Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadel- 
phia; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Thalhimers, 
Richmond; Formans, Rochester, N. Y.:; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; The Emporium, 
San Francisco. 
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YARDLEY'S HAS PRETENSIONS 
. and accordingly costs $1.97 per pound of dry 


soap; Big Bath’s somewhat higher quality costs 20.4¢ 


The quality of this soap has varied 
greatly during recent years. At time 
of test it was high. 

Co-op Buttermilk Soap.’ 19¢ for 3 
cakes [26.5¢]. 

Island Palm Toilet Soap (Wris- 
ley). 5S¢ a cake [27.0¢]. 

Aimcee All Water Soap With Cold 


Cream.* 59¢ a doz. ([27.2¢]. 
Aimcee Hardwater.* 79¢ a doz. 
[27.3¢]. 
Stanley’s Almond Cocoa Hard- 


5¢ a cake 
Contained about 5% free 


water Soap (Stanley). 
[28.3¢]. 
fatty acid. 

Gimbel’s Palm and Olive Soap 
(Gimbel Bros., NYC). 58¢ a doz. 
[28.9¢]. 

Billy B. Van’s Pine Tree Soap 
(Pine Tree Products Co., Newport, 
N. H.). 5¢ a cake [30.8¢]. 

Altman’s Cold Cream Soap (B. Alt- 
man, NYC). $1 a doz. [32.1¢]. 

Walgreen’s Cocoanut Oil and AIl- 
mond Soap (Walgreen drug- 
stores). 8¢ a cake [32.2¢]. Con- 
tained about 2.5% free fatty acid. 

Peoples Cocoanut Oil and Almond 
Soap (Peoples drugstores, Akron, 


Ohio). 7¢ a cake [33.3¢]. Con- 
tained over 5% free fatty acid. 
Palmolive (Colgate). 8¢ a cake 
[40.0¢]; 20¢ for 3 cakes [33.4¢]. 
Bleomingdale’s Lanolin Facial 
Soap (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 

89¢ a doz. [33.5¢]. 


Lux (Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.) . 





%,*#See footnotes, page 12. 
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7¢ a cake 
| 38.6¢]. 

Blue Diamond Pure Olive Oil Cas- 
tile (Hearns, NYC). 98¢ for 16 
cakes [35.6¢]. Contained over 1% 
free fatty acid. 

Oliv-ilo (Wrisley). 7¢ a _ cake 
[35.8¢]. 

Gimbel’s Hardwater Soap (Gimbel 
Bros., NYC). $1 a doz. [36.0¢]; 
special sale, 59¢ a doz. ([21.3¢}. 

Williams Elder Flower Soap (J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). 
5¢ a cake [36.3¢]. 

Liberty Cocoa Hardwater Castile 
(Haskins). 10¢ a cake [41.8¢]. 
Contained over 4% free fatty acid. 

Sears’ My Baby’s Castile Soap Cat. 
No.—4997 (Sears-Roebuck). 29¢ 
for 3 cakes [47.2¢] plus postage. 

Cashmere Bouquet (Colgate). 10¢ 
a cake [49.2¢]; 25¢ for 3 cakes 
[40.8¢]. 


[33.8¢]; 8¢ a cake 


Donaldson’s Supreme Lilac Toilet 
Soap (L. S. Donaldson, Minne- 
apolis). l0¢ a cake [49.5¢]. 

Vanity Fair Beauty Shop (Swift & 
Co., Chicago). 10¢ a cake [50.1¢]. 

Woodbury Pure Castile Soap 
(John H. Woodbury Inc., Cincin- 
nati). l0¢ a cake [52.3¢]. 

Paislay Lavender Soap (Walgreen 
drugstores). 10¢ a cake [53.4¢]. 

Sayman’s Vegetable Wonder Soap 
(T. M. Sayman Products Co., St. 
Louis). 7¢ a cake [39.6¢]; 10¢ 
a cake [56.6¢]. Contained about 
4.5% free fatty acid. 

Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Soap 
(Physicians’ Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati). 8¢ a cake [58.3¢]. Con- 
tained over 3% free fatty acid. 

Bocabelli Castile Soap. 15¢ a cake 
[65.0¢]. 

D. W. Gibbs’ Superfatted Cold 
Cream Soap Tablet (City Soap 
Works, London, Eng.). Bath size, 
24¢ a cake [72.2¢]. 


Johnson’s Baby Soap (Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.). 
15¢ a cake [73.0¢]; 25¢ for 2 cakes 
[64.3¢]. 

Bloomingdale’s Castile Soap 
(Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 50¢ for 4 
cakes [76.2¢]. Made by Conti in 
Italy. Contained over 2% free 
fatty acid. 


Laco Castile Soap (Laco Products, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass.). 20¢ a cake 
[94.0¢]. Contained about 1.8% 
free fatty acid. 


Conti Castile Soap (E. Conti & F., 
Leghorn, Italy). 19¢ a _ cake 
[76.8¢]; 25¢ a cake [$1.01]. Con- 
tained a small amount of free fatty 
acid. 

Mazon Soap for Tender Skin (Bel- 
mont Laboratories, Inc., Philadel- 


phia). 25¢ a cake [$1.58]. 


Good Quality 


(In order of increasing cost per lb. of dry soap— indicated in brackets ) 


These soaps were slightly lower in purity than those above. 
failed to meet one requirement of the Federal specifications. 


Many of them 
(All met Fed- 


eral specifications limiting free alkali.) The following brands are good buys 
when sold at prices appreciably lower than those listed under “High Quality.” 


Wonder Palm Toilet Soap 
(Kress’s). 10¢ for 3 cakes [12.5¢]. 

Blue Label White Floating (Co- 
operative Distributors, NYC). 
Large, 39¢ for 5 cakes [16.8¢]; 
small, 17¢ for 5 cakes [17.3¢]. 


Gondola White Floating (Wool- 
worth’s and other 5-&-10-cent 
stores). 5¢ a cake [17.3¢]. 

Ward’s All-Purpose Soap Cat. No. 
—4276 (Montgomery Ward). 43¢ 
a doz. [17.7¢] plus postage. 











Soaps— Good Quality 
Cont'd. 


(Figures in brackets indicate cost per pound 
of dry soap) 





Ardsley White Floating Bath Soap 
(Hewitt). 5¢ a cake [18.0¢]. 


Laurel Toilet Soap (Wrisley). 
for 3 cakes [18.5¢]. 


Ward’s Cold Cream Facial Soap 


10¢ 


Cat. No.—4246 (Montgomery 
Ward). 47¢ a doz. [18.6¢] plus 
postage. 


Colgate’s Floating Soap (Colgate). 
5¢ a cake [18.8¢]. 

Stanley’s Lemon Oil Soap (Stan- 
ley). 5¢ a cake [28.4¢]; 10¢ for 
3 cakes [18.9¢]. 

Peoples Palm Oil Soap (Peoples 
drugstores, Akron, Ohio). 4¢ a 
cake. [19.6¢]. 

Monte Carlo Bouquet (Cincinnati). 
5¢ a cake [19.7¢]. 

Hardwater Savon Colosse 
gate). 5S¢ a cake [20.4¢]. 

Sears’ Satinette Vitamized Soap 
(Sears-Roebuck). 25¢ for 6 cakes 
[21.1¢]. Ignore the false and mis- 
leading vitamin D and F claims. 


Oliv-Palm (sold in Ben Franklin Va- 
riety stores, Tacoma, Wash.). 
Large, 5¢ a cake; small, 3¢ a cake 
[21.5¢]. 


Hearns Hardwater Soap (Hearns, 
NYC). 57¢ a doz. [21.5¢]; spe- 
cial sale, $1 for 2 doz. [18.9¢]. 


Nemo White Milled 
Distributors, NYC). 
[21.6¢] plus postage. 


Namm’s Lanolin Cold Cream 
Hardwater Soap (Namm’s, Brook- 
lyn). 59¢ a doz. [21.6¢]. 


Peoples Hard Water Soap (Peoples 
drugstores, Akron, Ohio). 5¢ a 
cake [21.7¢]. 


McCreery Buttermilk Soap (Jas. 
McCreery & Co., NYC). 79¢ for 
18 cakes [23.2¢]. 


Neisner’s Palm Oil  (Neisner’s, 
Minneapolis). 5¢ a cake [23.7¢]. 


Aliman’s Toilet Soap (B. Altman & 
Co., NYC). $1 for box of 30 un- 
wrapped cakes [24.1¢]. 


Co-op Cold Cream Toilet Soap 
(Central Co-op Wholesale, Superior, 


(Col- 


(Cooperative 


58¢ a doz. 
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Wis.). 5¢ a cake [244¢]. Higher 
free alkali than average high and 
good quality soaps. 

Fine Art Complexion Soap (Arm- 
our & Co., Chicago). 5¢ a cake 
[24.9¢]. 

Arnold Constable’s Hard Water 
Soap (Arnold Constable, NYC). 
65¢ a doz. [24.9¢]. 


Blue Diamond Palm Oil Soap 
(Hearns, NYC). 57¢ a_ doz. 
[25.0¢]. 

Penney’s Cold Cream Hardwater 
Soap (J. C. Penney Co.). 5¢ a 
cake [25.3¢]. 

Camay (P&G). 5¢ a cake [25.6¢]; 
8¢ a cake [40.9¢]. 

Perzechella Italian Almond Soap 
(Perzechella Products Co., NYC). 
5¢ a cake [27,7¢]. 

Beauty Cold Cream Soap (Hewitt). 
5¢ a cake [27.9¢]. 

Peoples Cold Cream Soap (Peoples 
drugstores, Akron, Ohio). 5¢ a 
cake [30.3¢]. 

Powers English Lavender Soap 
(Powers Merc. Co., Minneapolis). 
10¢ a cake [33.3¢]. 





Bloomingdale’s Honey and Al. 
mond Facial Soap (Blooming. 
dale’s NYC). 89¢ a doz. [34.0¢]. 

Ward’s Bath Soap Cat. No.—428 
(Montgomery Ward). 37¢ for 4 
cakes [34.0¢] plus postage. 

Stern Bros. Cold Cream ‘Any 
Water Soap (Stern Bros., NYC). 
95¢ a doz. [34.4¢]; special sale, 
66¢ a doz. [24.0¢]. Does not last 
so long as average soap. 

Bloomingdale’s Cold Cream Facial 

Soap (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 89¢ 

a doz. [34.5¢]. 


Woodbury Facial Soap (John H. 
Woodbury, Inc., Cincinnati). 10¢ 
a cake [46.3¢]; 25¢ for 3 cakes 
[38.6¢]. 

Savon Francine. 
[52.7¢]. 


Wrisley’s Superbe (Wrisley). Toilet 
size, 15¢ a cake [65.0¢] or 25¢ for 
2 cakes [53.2¢]; bath size, 25¢ a 
cake [39.6¢]. 

Yardley Old English Lavender 
Soap (Yardley, London, Eng.). 35¢ 
a cake [$1.97]; $1 for 3 cakes 
[$1.88]. 


50¢ for 3 cakes 


Not Acceptable 


“Hygiene” and “health” soaps; carbo- 
lated soaps. 

Tar and pine oil soaps. 

Oatmeal soaps. 

“Vitamin F” soaps. There is no vita- 
min F recognized by medical 
science. 


The following soaps contained ex- 
cess free alkali: 
Aimcee White Floating Soap. 
Baby Dot 100% Pure Olive Oil 
Castile Soap (Hewitt). Also con- 
tained excessive amounts of other 
impurities. 

Cameo Castile Soap 
Castile Soap Works). 
Fairy Soap (Hecker Products Corp.). 

Jap Rose Soap (P&G). 


(Marseilles 


The following soaps contained ex- 
cessive impurities: 
Black and White Skin Soap (Black 
& White Co.). 
Bloomingdale’s Buttermilk Facial 
Soap (Bloomingdale’s). 
Knickerbocker Hard Water Soap 
(John Wanamaker). 





Loeser’s Hard Water Soap (Fred. 
Loeser & Co.). 

Perfect Castile Soap (Hewitt). Free 
alkali also above average of high 
and good quality soaps. 

Perfect Palm and Olive Oil Soap 
(Hewitt). 

Plough’s Skin Soap (Plough, Inc.). 

Whelan’s Salon Cream Soap with 
Vitamin D (Whelan drugstores). 
Ignore vitamin D claims. 


See text of report for reasons why 
the following soaps are rated “Not 


Acceptable” : 


Abraham & Straus Oatmeal Soap 
(Abraham & Straus). 

Aimcee Carbolated Soap. 

Aimcee Vitamin F Soap. 
Bloomingdale’s Oatmeal Facial 
Soap (Bloomingdale’s) . 
Blue Diamond Oatmeal 

(Hearns). 

Calvert’s Medical Soap (F. C. Cal- 
vert & Co.). The excessive amount 
of carbolic acid (phenol) in this 
soap is very dangerous. 

Cuticura Soap. 

Derbac Medicated Tar Shampoo 
(Cereal Soaps Co.). 
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Good Hy-Gene Sanitary Toilet 
Soap (Wrisley). 

Grandpa’s Wonder Pine Tar Soap 
(Grandpa Soap Co.). 

Health-Tone Milk of Magnesia 
Soap (Vitarine Co.). Added milk 
of magnesia “antacid” 
claims misleading. 

Jergens Uncle 
Health Soap 
Co.). 

Jergens Transparent Violet Soap. 

Johnson & Johnson Carbolic Soap 
(Johnson & Johnson). 

Klenzo Tar Soap and Klenzo Tar 
Shampoo Soap (United Drug 
Co.). 

Lady Ann “Health Soap” (Wool- 
worth’s). 

Lifebuoy Health Soap (Lever Bros.). 

Lightfoot’s Facial Oatmeal Soap 
(Lightfoot-Schultz Co.). 

Lorie Oatmeal Soap Tablet (Lorie 
Perfumers). 

Lysol Hygienic Soap (Lehn & Fink). 

Macy’s Carbolated Soap (R. H. 
Macy & Co.). 

Macy’s Oatmeal Soap. 

Nemo Hygienic Soap. 

Packer’s Tar Soap (Packer Soap 
Mfg. Co.). 

Paislay Gardenia Oatmeal Soap 
(Walgreen drugstores). 


useless; 


Sam _  Pine-Tar 
(Andrew Jergens 


Peoples Hygienic Soap (Peoples 
drugstores). 

Peoples Gardenia Oatmeal Com- 
plexion Soap. 

Rexall Medicated Skin 
(United Drug Co.). 

Sanikleen “Hygiene Soap” (Hewitt). 

Sapolio Toilet Soap (Enoch Mor- 
gan’s Sons Co.). Contained an 
abrasive. 

Stern Bros. Oatmeal Soap (Stern 
Bros.). 

Sun Kist Orange “Health” Soap. 

Supreme Hygiene Soap (Hewitt). 

Temu Soap for the Skin (made in 
Estonia). Added mud (“from the 
bottom of the Baltic Sea”!) useless. 
Health and beauty claims mislead- 
ing and largely false. 

True Blue Pine Tar Soap (Hewitt). 

Vigor Hygiene Soap (Cincinnati). 

Wrisley’s Oatmeal Soap (Wrisley). 

Yardley Fine Oatmeal Soap (Yard- 


ley). 
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Soap 


The Soap | ndustry 


and Labor's Share in It 


HE average per capita consumption 

of soap in the United States is 24 
pounds; annual production is some- 
thing over 3,000,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, soap is big business.’ 
And like all big business, it is increas- 
ingly dominated by a few giant cor- 
porations. 

The “Big 3” of the industry are 
Procter & Gamble (38% of U. S. soap 
business); Colgate - Palmolive - Peet 
(22%); Lever Brothers Co., the 
American subsidiary of British Uni- 
lever, Ltd. (18%). The remaining 
22% of the soap business is divided 
among scattered companies of ll 
shapes and sizes. 

The 1935 Census of Manufactures 
gives the following breakdown of the 
soap industry’s manufacturing pay- 
roll:? 


AVERAGE! 
Tora. Pay 
Satanies (Not Given 
No. or AND WaGes iN CEeNsus) 
Persons CLASSIFICATION (%) ($) 








62 Proprietors and 


firm members . 

272 Salaried officers 
of corporations 1,725,989 6,345 
949 Supervisory..... 2,557,745 2,695 
316 Technical..... ‘ 639,729 2,024 
1,605 Clerical........ 2,127,639 1,325 
13,911 Wageearners... 15,339,045 1,102 


According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics:* “The cost of labor repre- 
sents but a small share of the price 
of soap. On the basis of the 1935 
Census figures, the total wages paid 
to wage earners in the soap industry 
amounted to somewhat more than 6% 
of the total value of the product.” 





*The value of soap manufactured in 1935 
was $239,152,130. By 1937, this had increased 
to $301,291,547 (Soap, February 1939). In 
1935, the value of bar toilet soap exceeded 
that of laundry soap. Next in importance 
were granulated, powdered and sprayed soap 
and chips. 

* The census figures for salaried personnel 
do not include data for persons employed in 
central administrative offices. In addition it 
should be noted that there has been some 
expansion of payroll since 1935. 

* Averages can be deceptive, for two lead- 
ing officers of Procter & Gamble, the SEC 
reported, received $200,000 and $110,000; 
and two received $100,000 apiece in salaries 
in 1938. The table does not include the 
bonuses, stock-sharing, dividends, “expense” 
accounts, &c., of higher-salaried officers. 

*“Earnings and Hours in the Soap Indus- 
try,” by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Dep’t of Labor. 


The wages paid to workers in all 
manufacturing industries amounted to 
17% of the total value of the prod- 
ucts. Many factors are responsible for 
the difference between soap labor’s 
share and the share of workers in 
other industries, but a contributing 
factor is certainly the comparatively 
high degree of genuine unionization 
in other industries. (Company unions 
are widespread in the soap business.) 


Soap labor’s comparatively small 
share of the income derived from the 
sale of soap, does not, of course, 
indicate any corresponding saving in 
the retail price of the product. But it 
is reflected in the high profits earned 
by the more successful soap manufac- 
turers. Procter & Gamble’s consoli- 
dated net earnings for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1938, 
were $11,882,260, for example. 


HERE follows a brief summary of 

labor conditions in some of the 
leading companies. Most of the plants 
maintain a 40- to 44-hour week with 
time-and-a-half for overtime. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, Plant 
No. 4 in Kansas City is under contract 
to the United Soap and Glycerine 
Workers, Union No. 114, CIO. 90% 
of the workers signed up with the 
union in the first five days of the 
organization drive. Minimum wage for 
females is 50¢ an hour; maximum is 
55¢ an hour. For males the minimum 
is 6214¢ and the maximum $1. 

The company employed an average 
of 5,167 persons in 1935; so far as 
CU has been able to learn, none. of 
its other plants is organized. 


J. Eavenson & Sons (Camden, 
N. J.). Makes Bridal Bouquet (not 
tested) and private brands for Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corp.; for Arnold 
Constable, B. Altman & Co., Blooming- 
dale’s, Hearn’s, Macy’s and Jas. Mc- 
Creery & Co., in New York City; for 
The Emporium in San Francisco. 

An official of United Soap Workers, 
Union No. 931, in the plant writes: 
“The company . . . is strongly anti- 
union. Average female wage, 












9. How can 1 CU member 
grow into 15 CU members 


(or even more) 
without benefit 
of biology? 


A, By taking advantage of 
CU's group rates. 
9. Group rates? 
they be? 


A. Specially reduced rates for 
15 or more joining at one time. 


9. Reduced how much? 


A. $2 for the $3 membership— 
60¢ for the $! membership. 


@. Indeed? And what's the 
big idea of handing out mem- 
berships at such low rates? 

A. Economies from enrolling 15 
members through one group 
leader, make the reduced rate 
possible. 


9. Group leader? What's that? 


A, He is the person responsible 
for enrolling a group of 15 or 


What may 


How to Build a Union (Consumers) 


more. He belongs to a special 
category of humanity, and goes 
to Heaven when he dies. There 
are now more than a thousand 
of him. 


Q. Sounds interesting, but hard. 


A, Not at all, not at all. Show 
your friends the Reports, ex- 
plain the savings they can make, 
and they'll beg to join. 

Q. Can any 15 people join? 
A. Any 15 can join. CU groups 
include individuals, schools, 


trade unions, cooperatives, em- 
ployee groups, clubs. 


Q. Why should | organize a 
CU group? 

A. Why did you join in the 
first place? For the savings and 
protections made possible by 
consumer organization. Starting 
a group will extend the benefits 
to your friends. It will also help 
strengthen Consumers Union, 
improve its testing, build up its 
power to defend you. 


Q. What help will CU give me? 


A. As much as we can. Cir- 


S culars and, sample copies. 


Bulletin board notices if 
you work in an office or 
organization. 
sumer Quiz if you're a 


The Con- ; 
teacher. A free copy of 


the Reports each month 
for use in interesting new mem- 
bers. 


Q. When can ! start? 


A. Right now. Take this issue 
in hand and start talking CU. 


IN THE MEANTIME, WRITE TO 


Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
17 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 


I'll try to start a group. 
ture you think will help. 


Address .. 


Name of organization, if any 


Please send full information and whatever litera- 
| need circulars for 


people 





$13 per week or less. . . . Average 
men’s wage, $18 per week. . . . Girls 
not permitted to speak to anyone but 
floor lady; or if caught are docked 
or sent home... .” 

Haskins Brothers & Co. (Omaha, 
Neb.). The company reports that the 
employees have no affiliations with 
organized labor; that minimum wage 
for men is 50¢ an hour; for women, 
30¢ an hour. 

Andrew Jergens Co. (Cincinnati, 
Ohio). No union; wages reported 
“fair” by a CIO union official. 850 
employees in 1935. 

Kirkman & Son, Inc. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). The company reports that it 
is operating under contract with the 
Independent Union of Kirkman Em- 
ployees, Inc.—presumably a company 
union—and that the minimum weekly 
wage for female employees is $17.20, 


_ average wage, $27. Organizing efforts 








by the AFL were reported in 1937. 
Lever Brothers Co. (Cambridge, 
Mass.). The company reports that its 
5,000 employees work the following 
hours: factory, 35 to 40; office, 3714. 
Two weeks paid vacation are provided. 


|The company states that minimum 


wages for women are 524%¢ an hour; 
for men, 70¢ an hour. The company 
has union agreements with the AFL, 
covering plants in Hammond, Ind., 
Edgewater, N. J., and Baltimore. 

Los Angeles Soap Co. (Los 
Angeles, Calif.). Has an agreement 
with AFL. 500 employees. 

Manhattan Soap Co. (Bristol, 
Pa.). Here the CIO, Local 366, has a 
closed shop contract which specifies the 
following wage scales: unskilled male 
labor, 50¢; girls, 42¢; kettleroom 
and soap boilers, 70¢; dryer opera- 
tors, 55¢. 

Procter & Gamble. In this com- 
pany, which has about 7,000 employees 
and 12 factories in the United States 
and Canada, there is one of the oldest 
and most strongly organized company 
union systems in the country. The com- 
pany also operates the famous “guar- 
anteed employment” and “profit-shar- 
ing” plans. Despite company paternal- 
ism, the workers have from time to 
time showed strong inclinations toward 
“unions of their own choosing” as, for 
example, in the plant on Staten Island, 
N. Y., where an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to establish an independent 
union in 1936. The AFL reports an 
agreement in Portsmouth, Va., plant. 
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A Good Juice Extractor 


. . « Shouldn't cost more than $1.50 at most. 


Herewith ratings of 11 brands, with comments 


on the comparative usefulness of different types 


FRUIT juice extractor adequate for 

the needs of most households can 

be obtained for $1 to $1.50. Fruit 

juicers at prices above this range are 

generally not worth their cost; in some 
brands they are actually inferior. 

Fruit juicers are of two general 
types, the reamer and the pressure. 
In the former, the juice is extracted by 
rotating the fruit against a conical 
reamer or by rotating the reamer 
against the fruit; in the latter, the 
juice is pressed out. 

The simplest of the reamers is a 
one-piece glass saucer with a conical 
center, commonly sold at 10¢ to 
25¢. This device is quite satisfactory 
if it need not be used too frequently 
and if little fruit is squeezed at a time. 
The saucer should be deep, the ridges 
on the cone should not be too sharp 
and it should have a good pouring 
lip so that juice will not spill in pour- 
ing. Not so desirable are the two- 
piece sets which have glass extractors 
with slots through which the juice 
drains into a glass bowl. The slots 
clog, and moreover, chips of glass can 
fall into the juice unnoticed. 

In more complicated reamer types 
the reamer is rotated against the fruit 
by a hand crank or electrically. These 
deliver excessive amounts of pulp 
with the juice and there is some slight 
difficulty in cleaning them. They do, 
however, yield slightly more juice 
than other types. The electric variety 
is relatively expensive and _ incon- 
venient. 

With pressure juicers the fruit may 
be squeezed between two jaws forced 
together by pressure on a lever arm, 
or may be forced down over a cone, 
with the leverage provided by a gear- 
ing device. The jaw type is more con- 
venient, better adapted to squeezing 
all citrus fruits (particularly grape- 
fruit, which, because of its size, is 
> Squeezed with difficulty in other juic- 
ers), and easier to clean. The crush- 
ing jaw may be removed for this pur- 
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pose. Most of these juicers also carry 
a removable strainer. 

The principal objection to the jaw- 
type extractor is that it crushes the 
fruit until some of the bitter oils are 
pressed from the outer skin, and, 
along with other materials such as 
dirt and coloring matter, may be car- 
ried into the juice. If you use this 
kind of extractor, be sure to wash the 
fruit thoroughly before squeezing it. 

Although limes can be squeezed 
satisfactorily in most pressure juicers, 
probably the most convenient extrac- 
tor for this fruit is the hand-pliers 
type usually sold for about 25¢. 


Best Buys 

Any good one-piece, hand-type glass 
extractor. l0¢ to 25¢. 

Juicerette (Bridgeport Casting Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $1. Jaw pres- 
sure type. Aluminum squeezer on 
cast-iron stand. Good design and 
workmanship. Almost as satisfac- 
tory as others of this type selling at 
three times the price. 

Super Juicer (National Die Casting 
Co., Chicago). $1.49. Gear pres- 
sure type. Widely distributed. Sold 
by Sears-Roebuck under Cat. No.— 
2019, and by Montgomery Ward 
under Cat. No.—1683. Convenient, 
of good design and construction ex- 
cept that it has a slight tendency 
to squirt juice out at the sides. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard 
to price) 
Juice-O-Mat (Rival Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.). $2.95. Gear pres- 
sure type supplied with Bakelite 


cup. Aluminum squeezer on cast- 
iron base. Good design and work- 
manship. Most efficient of this 


type tested. 

Universal Model No. 40 (Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.). 
$2.60. Jaw pressure type. All- 
aluminum. Good design and con- 





THE JAW-TYPE SQUEEZER 
. +. is more convenient, 
clean. Disadvantage: dirt and oils from 
the skin may be carried into the juice. 


easier to 


struction. Best adapted of those 

tested for squeezing large fruits. 
Juice King (National Die Casting 

Co.). $2. Gear pressure type. All- 


aluminum except gears. Good de- 
sign and construction. 

Wear-Ever (Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., NYC). $2.95. Jaw 


pressure type. All-aluminum. Con- 
struction good, design only fair. 
Like all Wear-Ever products, con- 
siderably overpriced. 

Crest Juicer (Crest Specialty Co., 
Chicago}. $2. Gear pressure type. 
Quality lacking in both design and 
construction. 

Dazey Speedo Super Juicer (Dazey 
Churn & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
$1.89. Reamer type; attaches to 
wall. All-aluminum. 


Not Acceptable 


Rival (Rival Mfg. Co.). $1.29. Jaw 
pressure type. All-aluminum die 
casting. Very poor workmanship 
and design. Not efficient. 

Lorraine (Lorraine Metal Mfg. Co., 
NYC). 50¢. Squeezing parts not 
rust-proof. Inefficient. 

Handy Andy (Handy Andy Specialty 
Co., NYC). $1.20. Reamer type. 
Cheap, flimsy construction. 
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The Best Can Openers 


... are usually designed for wall or table mounting 
and cost about $1.50. Cheaper hand models are 


apt to be unsatisfactory and unsafe. Herewith ratings 


HE old-fashioned can opener 

(knife type, usually combined 
with a corkscrew and bottle opener) 
continues to have its following. But 
generally speaking it’s an unsatisfac- 
tory gadget. Unless you want to take 
a chance on a cut from the knife, or 
from the ragged edges of a can, CU 
advises you not to buy it. 

The newer mechanical kinds are 
much safer and also more convenient 
to use. Some of them, however, may 
offer a potential hazard, in that they 
drop metal slivers into the can. The 
basic design of all of them is the 
same: a milled wheel which rotates 
against the bead of the can forces the 
cutting blade through the outer edge 
of the top. The Edlund models listed 
will also open cans with no bead, such 
as those used for evaporated milk. 

The simplest and cheapest mechani- 
cal openers are the hand types which 
generally cost from 10¢ to 50¢. CU 
tests, however, indicate that most of 
these deposit large amounts of metal 
or are otherwise unsatisfactory. 

The better grade can openers are 
usually those designed to be mounted 
on the wall or table. The cutting 
knife, which should be repl.ceable 
and made of tool steel, may be straight 
or circular, but CU found that cir- 
cular blades gave the most satisfac- 
tory operation. Replacement blades 
may be obtained when the original 
blade gets too dull. Retail stores sel- 
dom stock them, but they may be 
ordered from the manufacturer. 

None of the openers tested was 
completely satisfactory on all types 
of cans; the Edlund Model 4T was 
most generally applicable, but its ac- 
tion on some cans was not equal to 
that of other openers. Openers with 
small blades, whether circular or 
straight, get around the corners bet- 
ter, and hence work more efficiently 
on square cans than do the others. 
Some types, such as the Dazey De- 
Luxe, open a square can by cutting it 
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below the bead—a method which is 
not quite as satisfactory as cutting 
out the top inside the bead. 

The following ratings are based on 
tests completed last month, and super- 
sede all previous listings. 


Best Buys 


Smooth-Cut (Atlas Ansonia Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; distrib. Mont- 
gomery Ward, Cat. No.—2502, and 
department stores). $1.49 plus 
postage. Wall type. Best design 
and easiest operation of all tested. 


Excellent on square cans. Replace- 
able blade. 
Dazey DeLuxe (Dazey Churn & 


Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.). $1.79. 
Wall type. Replaceable cutting 
wheel. Note comments in text. 

Vaughan’s Safety Roll, Jr. 
(Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; 5-&-10-cent and other stores). 
10¢. Hand type. Blade not dur- 
able. It is a “Best Buy” because 
of low price, but this rating is quali- 
fied because occasional samples will 
deposit appreciable amounts of 
metal shavings. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard 
to price) 


Edlund Models 4T and 4W (Edlund 
Co., Burlington, Vt.). $1.50. 
Table and wall models. Well built, 
good design. Good on square cans. 

Sears’ Bestmade Cat. No.—2055 
(Sears-Roebuck). $1.49 plus post- 
age. The same opener as Vaughan’s 
Model 330, but sold under Sears’ 
brand name rather than manufac- 
turer’s. 

Vaughan’s Safety Roll DeLuxe 
Model 330. $1.79. Wall type. 
Action very poor on square cans, 
otherwise satisfactory. Replaceable 
blade. 

Wear-Ever (Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa.). 


$2.30. Hand type. Especially easy 


to operate. Good on square cans, 
Replaceable blade. Deposited smal] 
amounts of metal in can. 

Swing-A-Way (Steel Products Mfg, 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). $1.31. Wal} 
type. Very poor on square cans, 
Otherwise satisfactory. Replace. 
able blade. ) 

Dazey Junior. 79¢. Wall type. Ip 
previous tests this model deposited 
excessive quantities of slivers in the 
can. Openers recently purchased 
and tested did not show this defect, 
Change in design apparently ag. 
counts for this difference. 


Not Acceptable 
Quintuplet (Cahil Mfg. Co., NYC), 
49¢. Pliers type. Inconvenient; 
poor action. 

A&J Miracle ( A&J Kitchen Tool Co. 
Chicago). 10¢. Pliers type. 
Vaughan’s Safety Roll, Jr. No. 
225. 20¢-25¢. Wall type. Drive 
slipped. Deposited large quantities 

of metal slivers in the can. 
Dazey Senior. $1.49. Wall type. 
Replaceable blade. Tests of recent 
samples showed excessive metal de. 
posited in the can. Design has been 
changed; no longer a “Best Buy.” 
Edlund Junior No 5. 50¢. Hand 
type. Acceptable rating no longer 
justified. Difficult to operate. De 
posited excessive metal in the can. 
J. A. Henckels (J. A. Henckels, 
Germany). 75¢. Hand type of dif- 
ferent design than others tested. 
Extremely difficult to operate. 





FOR SQUARE CANS 
. . « get an opener with a small blade 
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When a Man Buys a Topcoat 


and about general values. 


he should know something about fabrics, about workmanship, 


Technical examinations of 23 brands 


provide the basis for the comparative information which follows 


EN’S topcoats are more important 

garments than they once were. 
For one reason, people use heated 
automobiles more than they used to 
and, in these, some apparently find 
topcoats more comfortable than 
warmer and bulkier Winter overcoats. 
For another reason, the topcoat itself 
has become more versatile. 

There are now three distinct types 
(exclusive of those containing rubber- 
ized fabrics): standard models, with 
linings only in front, yoke and sleeves; 
reversible coats with one side of cot- 
ton gabardine; and coats with full re- 
movable linings which serve both as 
topcoats and overcoats. 

Examinations of topcoats indicate 
that this year the consumer will get 
the best value for his money in both 
straight and reversible topcoats at the 
price level of about $20-$25— in coats 
with removable linings at about $25- 
$35. On the whole, below these prices 
fabrics and workmanship are likely to 
be inferior, and cut and trimmings 
skimped. 

At higher prices, fabrics, styling and 
details of workmanship will be finer 
but the coats will not necessarily be 
more durable; moreover, the intangible 
elements of style, fit and design are 
not so important in a loose-fitting top- 
coat as they are in a suit. 

A survey of the coats available for 
purchase this Spring yielded one very 
cheerful conclusion: in the medium- 
price range, there is a large correla- 
tion between quality and price. 


Linings 


Most men’s topcoats have rayon lin- 
ings in yoke, front and sleeves. The 
thread count of good-quality linings 
in the “greatest utility per dollar” 
price range is usually about 120x72. 
If the coat is divided in the back, the 
junction should be reinforced by a 
strip of lining, to reduce strain on 


the outer fabric. 
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Fibers 


OOLEN and worsted fabrics are 
both made of wool, but woolens 
(such as tweeds and homespuns) are 
more loosely woven, of coarser yarns, 
and have a more or less fuzzy surface 
which partially obscures the weave. 
Worsted yarns are stronger and firmer 
than woolen yarns of the same weight. 
Wool fibers are often combined with 
cotton or rayon to produce fabrics 
resembling both woolens and worsteds. 
Weight for weight, such mixtures are 
not so warm as pure wool, nor should 
they be as costly. If you want a fabric 
which is all-wool, look for the words 
“all-wool,” “100% wool” or “pure 
wool” on the label.t Although the 
fabric may be incorrectly labeled, it 
is much more likely than unlabeled 
merchandise to be all-wool. 

In addition to sheep’s wool, the wool 
(or hair) of many another animal is 
used. Most important of these are 
camel hair, mohair (from the Angora 
goat), cashmere (from the Cashmere 
goat), llama and alpaca. A recently 
publicized fiber is that made from the 
wool of the vicuna, a rare wild animal 
which must be killed before it can 
be shorn. The fleece of 60 of these 
animals went into a heavyweight. over- 
coat of 100% vicuna cloth which sold 
for $900! 

For camel hair, which is at best 
perishable and expensive, a large de- 
mand has been created. To meet that 
demand, manufacturers use not only 
the fine underdown of the camel 
(which is the only high-quality camel 
hair) but also some of the coarser 
growths, which make up into fabrics 
that are inferior. 





* According to Commercial Standard 65- 
38 fabrics labeled “all-wool,” “pure wool” or 
“100% wool” must contain 100% wool; and 
fabrics marked “wool” without any qualifi- 
cations must contain 95% wool. A 2% 
tolerance is permitted in both cases for un- 
avoidable variations in manufacture. Below 
95%, if the word “wool” is used at all, the 
minimum percentage must be clearly stated. 


Hence the designation “100% camel 
hair” gives no indication of the worth 
of the fabric. (For that matter, 100% 
content of any particular fiber is not 
in itself a sure index to quality.) 
Fabrics made of blends of good-quality 
camel hair and sheep’s wool dyed to 
match are much more desirable than 
100% camel hair fabrics made of 
lower grades of fiber. 


Fabrics 
- the wide variety of fabrics 


used for topcoats are: tweeds (in- 
cluding herringbones), homespuns 
(which resemble loosely woven 
tweeds), fleeces (soft-napped fabrics), 
gabardines and whipcords (hard-fin- 
ished worsteds), and covert cloths 
(speckled worsteds). 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


1. Tweeds are sturdy woolen 
fabrics, often multicolored, made of 
fairly coarse grades of wool. The 
weave may be plain (the thread goes 
alternately over and under the cross- 
threads) or twill (the threads go over 
or under more than one cross-thread, 
and produce a diagonal effect). 

Herringbones are tweeds in which 
the diagonal line of the twill weave 
is periodically reversed in direction. 

Harris Tweed was originally made 
from wool grown on the islands of 
Harris and Lewis, in the Outer 
Hebrides; it was hand-spun, hand- 
woven and dyed with natural vegetable 
dyes by natives of these islands. And 
it became so popular that the islanders 
were unable to meet the demand for 
them. So the manufacture of “Harris 
Tweed” was begun on the mainland 
also. Incidentally, many tweeds made 
by modern machine methods are more 
durable than the handmade variety, 
and just as attractive. 

In 1934 the British Government, 
through the Board of Trade, issued 
regulations governing the use of the 
trademark “Harris Tweed,” and today 
Harris Tweed may or may not be 
hand-spun and hand-dyed, but it must 
be hand-woven on one of the islands 
of the Outer Hebrides group. Conse- 
quently there are various types of gen- 
uine Harris Tweed at widely differing 
prices. 

Similar tweeds are marketed under 
the name Man of Aran. 
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2. Homespuns are similar to plain 
woven tweeds, but are more loosely 
woven and therefore not quite so serv- 
iceable. 

3. Fleece is the name given to 
fabrics with a brushed or napped sur- 
face that completely obscures the 
weave. Fleece may be made of all- 
wool, all-hair (camel, alpaca, &c.), 
or blends of wool and hair, and any 
one of them may be combined with 
cotton or rayon. 

In general, fleece is by no means so 
serviceable as rough-finished tweed. 
The nap roughs up, and the fabric is 
less able to stand the punishment of 
everyday use. 

Pay special attention to construction 
details in fleece coats. Because the 
fabric is so perishable, it is especially 
important that buttonholes be hand- 
made and not too close to the edge; 
that buttons be smooth and small 
enough to slip in and out of button- 
holes easily; and that the slit in the 
back be protected with a patch of 
lining material. Also, in view of the 
perishability of the fabric, CU recom- 
mends models without belts or cuffs, 
and with flap pockets (rather than 
those of the slash type) to discourage 
the hands-in-pocket habit that is so 
hard on fleece coats. 


WORSTED FABRICS 


1. Gabardines are smooth-surfaced 
worsteds, closely woven in the twill 
weave, with a considerably greater 
number of warp than filling .threads. 
They have the characteristic fine diag- 
onal lines of a twill, and are generally 
made of tightly spun wool. They are 
very serviceable. 

‘2. Whipcord is a coarser, heavier- 

ribbed relative of gabardine, equally 
serviceable but not so fashionable. It 
is widely used in riding habits and 
chauffeur’s uniforms, as well as in 
coats. 

3. Covert Cloth is a twill fabric 
made of highly twisted worsted yarns. 
The yarns are of two colors—which 
gives the fabric its characteristic 
speckled appearance. Covert cloth is 
closely woven; has a fine, smooth sur- 
face; and is very serviceable. 


Labels 
Labels should at least state fiber con- 


tent. In addition, guarantees concern- 


ing colorfastness, spotproofing, resist- 
ance to perspiration, &c., are de- 
sirable. If guarantees are given, labels 
should be saved as a protection against 
unsatisfactory service. 


Ratings 


INCE the great majority of topcoats 
S are sold under retailer’s brand 
names (private brands), it is impos- 
sible to give ratings of topcoats which 
would be readily accessible to most of 
our members in sufficient number to 
represent any real coverage of the 
field. Instead, CU-lists below a num- 
ber of brands sold under manufactur- 
ers’ names, which were satisfactory as 
to fabric and construction. We suggest 
that members use the prices, fabrics 
and construction details of these as a 
basis of comparison with privately 
branded or unbranded merchandise. 
As CU members know, private brands 
very often offer better value than mer- 
chandise whose price must cover 
greater advertising costs. 





Standard Topcoats 





A single-thickness fabric coat, 
usually lined with rayon in yoke, front 
and sleeves. Outer fabric may be 
treated by Aridex, Cravenette, Rainfoe 
or a similar process to make it water- 
repellent.” 


RECOMMENDED FOR SERVICE- 
ABILITY: 


Washougal. $20. Small herringbone 
tweed; usual rayon lining; labeled 
water-repellent and 100% virgin 
wool. 

Art Tweed Topper. $20. Good 
tweeds in herringbone and other 
patterns; well finished with usual 
rayon lining. 

Drizsler. $25. Herringbone tweed; 
usual rayon lining; claimed water- 
repellent. 

Clippercraft. $25. In all-wool gabar- 
dine and Harris Tweed; usual rayon 
lining. 

Crowncraft. $25. 
usual rayon lining. 


Tweed; 


Harris 





* Water-repellent finishes lose their ef- 
ficacy when the garment is dry-cleaned. 
Some dry cleaners offer a reprocessing serv- 
ice with the cleaning. The Cravenette Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., offers a cleaning service 
with reprocessing. 


Co-op (made by Jersey Homesteads 
Clothing Cooperative). $27. Harris 
Tweed; usual rayon lining. 

Other Genuine Harris Tweeds (look 
for the characteristic trademark— 
see cut). $25 to $30. Well-made 
coats in a variety of rough-textured 
tweeds; usual rayon lining. Un. 
labeled as to brand. 

Man of Aran Tweeds. $45. Similar 
to Harris Tweeds in appearance and 
construction. 


NOT SO SERVICEABLE AS THE 
ABOVE: 


Clippercraft. $25. Camel hair and 
wool fleece. Fabric tradename: 
Tibetian. Colors: blue and oxford 
gray (latter contained some mohair 
or alpaca, as is customary in “camel 


hair” of this shade). 


Duroknit. $25. Fairly soft fleece; 
all-wool. 
Llamgora. $35. Soft fleece fabrie, 


probably a blend of wool, mohair 
and alpaca; usual rayon lining, 
Well-made coat. 

Alpacuna Topper. $35. Similar to 
above. 


Ango Paca, $35. Similar to above. 
Alperu, $35. Similar to above. 


FOR LUXURY USE: 
Hudder (Society Brand). $40. Fleece 


fabric of good quality; usual rayon 
lining. Claimed to be wrinkle- and 
shower-proof; well tailored. 


Stroock Camel Hair by Freeman. 
$50. Very good quality, 100% camel 
hair fabric; well tailored through 
out. 

Crombie Kashmir. $75. Manufactur- 
ers claim that it is made entirely of 
fibers of the Cashmere goat, and 
woven in Scotland. Beautifully made 
garment of soft, luxurious fabric. 
Very perishable. 





Reversible Topcoats 


Usually tweed on one side and 
water-repellent cotton gabardine 
the other; so finished inside and om 
that they may be worn on either sidé 
Should also be finished with the bob 





tom hem loose, and with each fabrie 


backed by a strip of the other; then, if 
the fabrics shrink unevenly, there 
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The strips above provide you with a close 
and comparative look at the commonest of 
the fabrics which are used in the making 
of men’s topcoats. In descending order they 
are as follows: Tweed, Homespun, Gab- 
ardine, Camel Hair Fleece, Covert Cloth 
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Buttons should be backed by 
small stay buttons like this 





A long button shank like this 
prevents strain on the cloth 





Se 


{ARRIS TWEET 
OF THE TRADE MAI 
ON THE CLOTH 


OE ne I IN NAN ast 


; 


should be 
worked with a 
durable 


Buttonholes 
evenly 


Harris Tweed may or may not be hand-spun 
and hand-dyed. But to bear this trade- 
mark it must be hand-woven on one of 
the islands of the Outer Hebrides group 


twist-thread 
—like the one pictured 
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be no bagginess and no contrasting 
colors showing at the bottom of the 
coat. CU suggests that you ask for a 
water-repellancy guarantee and an as- 
surance that the garment has been ade- 
quately preshrunk. 

CU’s market survey disclosed many 
reversible coats of all-wool tweed on 
one side, with the other of cotton gab- 
ardine, in khaki or brown, rendered 
water-repellent by special processes. 
Many serviceable garments of this type 
were found at $20. A few with finer 
quality gabardines and allegedly im- 
ported woolens were seen at $25. 

Base your selection of reversible 
coats on the closeness of weave of the 
outer fabric, and the fineness of twill 
in the gabardine. Examine both sides 
of the coat for finished workmanship. 

Reversible coats with fleece outer 
fabrics are not recommended; when 
the coat is worn reversed it is difficult 
to pull on and off, and the fleece be- 
comes badly roughed up in the process. 

Unfortunately, most reversible coats 
carry no brand name, nor even a store 


label, and only one identified brand 
was found. 


RECOMMENDED FOR SERVICE. 
ABILITY: 
Weather Wizard. $25. Imported all- 
wool tweed with good quality crave- 
netted gabardine. 





Topcoats With Full 
Detachable Linings 





These are single-thickness coats, 
made of any of the materials de- 
scribed above, and equipped with re- 
movable skeleton linings of lighter 
weight all-wool or part-wool fabric 
attached by a concealed zipper. The 
lining—which does not generally ex- 
tend to the sleeves—and the coat itself 
are lined with rayon in yoke and front, 
and the coat has a rayon lining in the 
sleeves. One model (noted below) had 
a sheepskin backing in the yoke and 


the sleeves of the detachable lining, 

Many of these coats have water-re. 
pellent outer frabics and so function 
as topcoat, overcoat and raincoat, all 
in one. 


RECOMMENDED FOR SERVICE. 
ABILITY: 


London Mist. $25. Rough all-wool 
tweeds, zipper lining. 

Gleneagles Weathermaster. $25, 
Tweed outer fabric, zipper lining, 
Claimed water-repellent. 

Duocoat. $25. All animal fiber fleece, 
with herringbone tweed, zipper lin. 
ing. 

Three Way Coat. $35. Tweeds and 
homespuns with all-wool medium. 
weight zipper lining. 

Season Skipper. $35. Fairly wide se 
lection of tweeds with zipper lining 
of plaid fabric. Zipper lining and 
coat itself are lined with rayon. Re 
movable sleeve lining. Same coat, 
but with zipper lining, yoke, front 
and sleeves interlined with suede 


sheepskin, $40. 





Consumers at Work 


The Consumers Will Get You. 
Colby M. Chester, Chairman of the 
powerful General Foods Corp., may 
not be exactly the man from whom 
you'd expect a testimonial for CU’s 
policies—even an unconscious testi- 
monial. And yet at a recent Chicago 
meeting of the personnel division of 
the American Management Ass’n, who 
but Mr. Chester rose to warn his fel- 
low managers that they simply must 
reckon with the lively consumer inter- 
est in their labor policies? 

“Now, someone may make a mental 
reservation,” Mr. Chéster said, “He 
may think to himself: “Oh well, that 
may be all right with companies deal- 
ing directly with the public. But I’m 
different. My goods are sold on the 
shelves of thousands of retail stores. 
. . . Why should I bother my head 
about personnel relations?’ 

“That is ostrich thinking. .. . 

“You can’t keep secrets secret. The 
truth will out. Somehow, people will 
learn what your personnel relations 
are, regardless of how obscure your 
position in the public limelight. And 
often, in ways you did not even antici- 


pate, consumers will judge your prod- 
ucts in the light of the contentment 
or discontentment of employees of 
yours that they never have dealings 
with.” 


An Inch in the Hips. Most beauti- 
ful complainant to appear before the 
New York State Labor Relations Board 
last month—or probably any month— 
was the dark and willowy Phyliss 
Hirsh, a professional model. 

According to the New York Times, 
Miss Hirsh was engaged by the firm 
of Shipman & Baker to model size 14 
coats for a six-week modeling season. 
She was fired after a week’s employ- 
ment. 

Question before the Board: was 
Miss Hirsh fired because her hips had 
grown an inch in a week? Or because 
business was slack? Or because she 
happens, by an interesting coincidence, 
to be treasurer of the newly organized 
Professional Models Union of Amer- 
ica? 

Miss Hirsh says that “after they 
learned I had become treasurer of the 
Union” she was told that her hips had 


grown too big for her job—had, in 
fact, grown from 351% inches to 36% 
inches in the space of seven days. 
Miss Hirsh answered these allega- 
tions with a tape-measure—the dis- 
puted hips measured 35 inches. She 
charges union discrimination. The 
company now contends she was fired 
because business was bad. And the 
case has been referred to the National 


Labor Relations Board. 


Hobby, from a news story on the 
NLRB hearings in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works case: 


The witness, John E. Bell, 48, Colling 
dale, told an NLRB examiner that he was 
paid $2 by Commander Richard W. Wuest, 
a retired naval intelligence officer, who is 
now Baldwin plant engineer. He resigned 
after one day’s work (as a labor spy), he 
said. Wuest also paid him $10 for glasses 
that were smashed by union workers when 
they found out he was a “spy,” Bell said 
. . « his work consisted of passing out 
anti-CIO literature and going to meet 
ings of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, to “spot” members employ 
by Baldwin. He said Price [identified 
a private detective] declared any 
member reported would be fired. 

Gilbert H. Montague, Baldwin counsel, 
said anti-union activities were “a sort of 
hobby” of Commander Wuest, and the 
company had no official connection with it. 


Question: will the company dock 
Commander Wuest’s salary for prac 
ticing his hobby on the company’s 
time? 
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CU’s Membership Contest 
—Results and the Winners 


U’s Test Sample Membership Con- 

test is over. Returns have been 
compiled; winners can be announced 
(Group Contest winners were named 
last month). 

To all these men and women CU 
offers its heartiest congratulations, its 
sincerest thanks. More than 1,400 con- 
testants won prizes—from books to 
automobiles. And in the hard work and 
loyalty that made them champion 
salesmen for CU the whole member- 
ship can well take pride. 

More than 12,000 new members 
came into Consumers Union through 
the contest-—7,548 new Group mem- 
bers, 4,959 new individual members. 
Those are resounding figures to hold 
up to the newspapers and magazines 
whose boycott of CU’s advertising 
forced us to turn to this contest as a 
means of building the organization. 

Those figures alone should be cause 
for considerable rejoicing—they are 
larger than CU’s staff had dared hope 
for. Even so, they constitute no final 
estimate of contest results in terms of 
membership. For the new members 
will tell their friends about CU. (Mem- 
bers are always telling their friends.) 
And membership growth will continue 
as the 400 Group Leaders who came 
in during the contest join forces with 
the 600 who were already functioning. 

Many groups which used to total 15 
or 20 members now have 50 or more; 
groups of 50 have grown to 100 and 
are still growing. And enthusiastic let- 
ters are telling us of the discovery that 
individual members and group leaders 
alike are making—how really easy it is 
to interest people in getting their 
money’s worth. 

CU is well aware that its usefulness 
depends not only on the quality of the 
material it publishes, but quite as 
much on the number of people it 
reaches with the material. Steady 
growth and the participation of mem- 
bers give CU its vitality and influence. 


} That’s why the enthusiasm of the mem- 


bership is so important. That’s why 
CU’s contest promises so much in 
terms of the future. 
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ge prize in the individual mem- 
bership contest—a 1939 Chevro- 
let or Plymouth—goes to Max L. Bliss 
of 1181 Broadway, New York City, 
who became a member of CU shortly 
after the organization was established. 
He ran up a total of 402 points to out- 
distance all other individual 
testants. 

Second prize, for a score of 183 
points, goes to Henry Nelson, of 1000 
Grove Street, Evanston, IIl. 

Third prize, for 116 points, goes to 
Mrs. L. Tarshis, of 65 Langdon Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The following contestants all turned 
in scores of 102 points and tied for 
fourth place: 


M. A. Brink, 351 Minnesota Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Attilio Baltera, 320 East 
Street, New York City. 

Philip Isaacs, 1501 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Second, third and fourth prize win- 
ners get their choice of a mechanical 
refrigerator, a radio phonograph, or a 
camera. 

More than 200 other individual con- 
testants scored 18 or more points and 
thus won a variety of special test 
sample prizes. CU has already written 
to prize winners asking them to indi- 
cate their selection from the awards for 
which they are eligible. As we go to 
press answers have not yet been re- 
ceived from most of the winners. 

One noteworthy exception is Mr. Leo 
Rubinstein of the State County and 
Municipal Workers of America, who 
won first prize in the Group Member- 
ship Contest after a close race with 
Mr. J. P. Nicholas, Bronx, N. Y. Mr. 
Rubinstein’s prize was won by a cam- 
paign throughout the New York dis- 
trict of the SCMWA, and he assigned 
it entirely to the union—which elected 
to receive a $600 cash award, as al- 
lowed under the Contest Rules, instead 
of the first-prize automobile. Mr. Ru- 
binstein reports that the money has 
already been deposited in the union 
treasury. 


con- 
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MAX L. BLISS 
In the Individual Contest—first 





LEO RUBINSTEIN 
In the Group Contest—first 





J. P. NICHOLAS 


In the Group Contest—a close second 












. ++ «are giving form to food and drug regulation in the legis- 


latures of the States. Herewith an analysis of some of them, 


and an urgent plea to consumers to move into action 


ngage the enactment of a new 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act by 
Congress last June, new food and drug 
bills have been introduced into the 
legislatures of at least 14 States. 

In these and other States, consumer 
organizations must prepare to back the 
fight for zood bills, and to work for 
the improvement of bad ones. 

As we go to press copies of only 
five bills are available (see box for 
full list): S.1208 introduced in the 
California Senate by Senator Kenny; 
A. 307 introduced by Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr.. in the New York Assembly; 
S.15 introduced by Senator James T. 
Sullivan in Washington; H. 225 intro- 
duced by Mr. Smith in the Texas 
House of Representatives; and S. 21 
introduced by Mr. Wiseman in the 
West Virginia Senate. 


a New York and California bills 
are both based on the Federal bill, 
introduced by Congressman John 
Coffee, which CU sponsored in the 
1937 and 1938 sessions of Congress. 
That before the Washington Senate is 
patterned more closely after the new 
Federal law. 

All three, however, have one sig- 
nificant feature in common: a pro- 
vision requiring the registration of 
proprietary foods, drugs and cos- 
metics. The consumer-protective value 
of such registration is obvious, since 
it makes it possible to keep dangerous 
products off the market. 

In addition, the registration fees, 
although so small as to impose no 
undue burden upon business, provide 
that vital necessity—a fund for en- 
forcement. At present food and drug 
laws in most States are completely in- 
effective because no money is available 
to enforce them. Despite the prac- 
ticality of registration, commercial in- 
terests will undoubtedly bitterly op- 
pose any bill that requires it. 

While the bill introduced in the 


State of Washington incorporates some 


24 


of the defects of the new Federal law, 
it is substantially improved over this 
measure, particularly in the provision 
for registration. CU urges its Wash- 
ington members to give it their strong- 
est support. 

Vigorous backing should also be 
given to S. 1208 in California, and the 
corresponding bill, A.1147,  intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Messrs. 
Atkinson and Dills. California consum- 
ers, particularly, need to be alert be- 
cause in their State no less than nine 





These Bills 
Are Pending 


TATES in which food and drug bills 
have been introduced and the num- 
bers of the bills are: 

Arkansas, H.220; California, A.1147, 
S.1208 and others; Colorado, H.419, 
H.713, 8.266; Connecticut, $.166, S.167; 
Indiana, S.173, H.291; Massachusetts, 
H.75; Montana, H.101; Nebraska, S.68; 
New York, A.307; Tennessee, S.499, 
H.664; Texas, H.225; Utah, $.20; Wash- 
ington, S.15; West Virginia, $.21. 











bills relating to foods, drugs or cos- 
metics, have been introduced. If con- 
sumers are confused or divided by this 
situation, commercial interests will un- 
doubtedly be able to secure passage 
of the bill most acceptable to them. 


incE New York is one of the few 
States without a food and drug 
law, New York consumers should cer- 
tainly give active support to the Wag- 
ner bill. Another bill, introduced in 
the Assembly by Mr. Holley, pertains 
only to drugs and cosmetics; provides 
for no regulation of food products; 
and does not deserve consumer back- 
ing. 
The bill before the Texas House of 
Representatives follows closely that 
drawn up by the Association of Food 


and Drug Officials. Unfortunately, the 
House Committee on Public Health, 
which has reported the bill favorably, 
incorporated two emasculating amend- 
ments. It deleted the provision requir. 
ing that proprietary drugs state on the 
label the active ingredients present and 
it amended the provision permitting 
the setting up of standards of quality 
for foods so that only a single stand- 
ard of quality can be established, 
These amendments should be strongly 
opposed. 

The West Virginia measure relates 
only to drugs, devices and cosmetics, 
Consumers should introduce an amend. 
ment providing for the regulation of 
foods or, preferably, work to have 
Consumers Union’s own bill accepted 
as a substitute measure. 


"ise reagan Union’s bill (copies of 
which may be had on request) isa 
revision of the one sponsored by the 
Association of Food and Drug Off. 
cials, described in the February Re. 
ports. Because a bill which follows 
fairly closely the Federal law has the 
best chance of passing, CU recom- 
mends that its members in those States 
where no measure is as yet before the 
legislature work for the CU bill. And 
if the unamended version of the Off- 
cials’ bill is already pending, it is im- 
portant that CU’s strengthening amend- 
ments be introduced and actively sup- 
ported. 

The major amendments which CU 
has drawn up include: 

(1) A provision for registration of 
all proprietary drugs and of those pro- 
prietary foods and cosmetics for which 
therapeutic, vitamin or dermatological 
claims are made; 

(2) a provision for standards of 
quality for foods, thus making possible 
grade labeling of canned goods; 

(3) a requirement that the labels of 
proprietary foods and drugs state not 
only what ingredients are present, but 
also in what amount they are present; 

(4) provisions to strengthen the 
section relating to foods bearing or 
containing poisonous substances. 

Members can render valuable 
assistance in the important task of 
furthering adequate State food and 
drug legislation by sending to CU 
copies of the bills introduced in their 
States. In the April Reports we will 
try to include a brief comment on all 
bills submitted. 
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.- + plenty of packers put less peaches into their cans than 


the law requires. Gradings of 36 brands are given here 


n November 1937, CU published a 
eee on canned pears, based on 
tests of cans purchased throughout the 
country. We bemoaned, among other 
things, the fact that no less than 49 
out of a total of 59 cans tested con- 
tained less than the required drained 
weight of fruit. And what we said 
then still goes: 

“... Another dishonest practice .. . 
consists of cheating the customer by 
putting just a little less than the hon- 
est weight of fruit into the can, and 


quirement for drained weight is not 
excessive—20 ounces of fruit for the 
29 or 30 ounces total weight in a No. 
21% can. Cans which do not meet this 
requirement are subject to seizure by 
the Food & Drug Administration, and 
should not be released unless they 
bear this legend: 


BELOW U. S. STANDARD—SLACK 
FILL—CONTAINS EXCESS 
ADDED LIQUID 


failed to meet the government require- 
ment and were not so labeled.” 

In this examination of canned 
peaches the percentage of slack fills is 
smaller—in 21 out of 36 brands one 
or more cans were slack-filled—but 
it is still far too high. And the fact 
that more than a third of the brands 
were able to meet the requirement is a 
clear enough indication that present 
standards are by no means too high. 


Freestone Peaches 


HERE are no established govern- 
T ment grades for freestone peaches. 
Many people consider them much 
more tasty than the more commonly 
canned yellow cling variety, even 
though they lack the uniformity and 
symmetry of the latter. This list makes 
no attempt to rate the quality of the 
freestone peaches; it is simply an in- 

















making up the difference with water Inadequate control is certainly indi- dication of their cost and avail- 
or sugar syrup. The government’s re- cated by the fact that . . . cans tested ability. 
Canned Peaches: Price and Quality Ratings 
PRICE PRICE 
Branp AND PAcKER PER #2} BRAND AND PAcKER PER #2} 
or DISTRIBUTOR Can ¢ Syrup Score orn DIstriIBUTOR Can ¢ Syrup Score 
‘Yellow Cling Peaches Hunt’s Superior Quality (Hunt 
—— —_——_— —_____— Bros. Packing Co.).............. 17! Heavy 73 
GrodeA A Grade C 
Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. py Peer ee 14 Medium 74 
Ce.) . | ates 18 Heavy 92 __—-Rose-Dale (Libby,McNeill & Libby) 16" Medium 74 
P & G (Paxton & Gallagher Co.) 25! Extra Heavy 91 Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.).... 19 Medium 74 
Grade a Stokely’s (Stokely Bros.) .. 15 Medium 73 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co. ).. 15 Heavy 73 
IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance) 20' Extra Heavy 90? Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams).. 21! Medium-Extra 72 
Amocat (West Coast Grocery Co.). 25! Extra Heavy 88 Heavy 
Marco (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.)... 23 Medium-Heavy 88 Avondale (Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.) 21! Medium 86 ee eae Re ales: 38° Retin z0 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.) 24! Heavy 85 Krasdale (A. Krasne, Inc.).... . 15! Heavy 70 
S@W (Sussman, Wormser & Co.). 25 Extra Heavy 84 Oh-Boy (Karasik Bros.).......... 19! Medium 69 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods)... 21 Medium-Heavy 83 
Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.) 40 Extra Heavy 83 Freestone Peaches 
White Rose DeLuxe (Seeman Bros. ) 29! Extra Heavy 82 The brands below are not rated. They are listed here simply to 
Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Whole- indicate their cost and availability. 
sale) . 13! Heavy 81 * 
Red & White (Red & White Corp. ) 17 Medium-Heavy 81 Co-op Home Style (Eastern Coop- 
Bonnie Best (Younglove Grocery erative Wholesale).............. 17 Heavy 
re 19! Heavy 80 Co-op Elberta (Eastern Coopera- 
Libby’s (Libby, Mc Neill & Libby). 16 Medium-Heavy 80 ES 23 Medium-Heavy 
Macy’s Lily White (R.H.Macy).. 21' Extra Heavy 80 Amocat (West Coast Grocery Co.). 25 Heavy 
Blue & White (Red & White Corp.) 19 Medium 7 Heart’s Delight (Richmond-Chase 
Club House (Franklin MacVeagh & Pe Pg. ae FE. 21 Medium-Heavy 
ae 25° Medium 7 Hunt’s Supreme Quality (Hunt 
Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves, ‘Inc. ). 18 Extra Heavy 79 Bros. Packing Co.).. 22 Heavy 
St. Francis (Visalia Canning Co. ).. 12% Heavy 7 IGA Ripe ’n- Ragged (Independent 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)..... . . 16% Medium-Heavy 7 Grocers Alliance)............... 23 Medium-Heavy 
BIE Pe EE Se 17! Medium-Heavy 7 Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy).. 27 Heavy 
Del Monte (C alif. Pack. Corp. >. 15 Medium-Heavy 7 P&G (Paxton & Gallagher Co.).... 24 Extra Heavy 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) 19! Extra Heavy 78 Prattlow (Pratt-Low Preserving , 
Country Club (Kroger Grocery & Ae OM Pe 24 Extra Heavy 
Baking Co.)....... 15 Medium 7 Richelieu Raggedy Ann (Sprague, 
Sweet Girl (Sterling Food Produc ts) 18! Heavy 77 Wreegne GGA . .oteai dasa es das 27 Extra Heavy 











‘ne or more cans slack -filled; low drained weight. 


2 Uniformity too poor for Grade A rating. 


2 One or more cans slack-filled; contained less than labeled weight. 
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Canned Asparagus is Expensive 


» « + @s compared fo other canned vegetables. And it is apt to 


be stringy and tough. 


C= asparagus, which belongs in 
the category of luxury foods, gen- 
erally costs several times as much as 
the more commonly used canned 
vegetables. Even at that, you’re more 
likely than not to get a somewhat 
stringy stalk, difficult to cut and chew. 

White (culturally bleached) aspara- 
gus in particular seems to have had a 
most unsuccessful canning season. For 
although many samples of it were 
good enough to look at, not a single 
can of asparagus, and only one can 
of tips could be rated higher than 


Gradings of 39 brands are given here 


Grade C for tenderness and texture. 
And, in the case of asparagus, these 
qualities are even more important 
than taste. 

Other factors on which the quality 
of asparagus is judged include: 

1. Absence of defects—dirt, discol- 
oration, mechanical damage, &c. 

2. Uniformity of size—both diame- 
ter and length. 

3. Color—determined by the type 
of asparagus, white or green. 

4. Clearness of liquor. 

Although government grades do not 


distinguish between asparagus tips and 
asparagus, such a distinction is com. 
monly accepted by both packers and 
buyers. Tips are generally packed in 
square cans about 314 inches high; 
plain asparagus is an inch or more 


longer and contains more of the 
thicker and usually tougher portion of 
the stalk. Although this report covers 
primarily plain asparagus, test results 
on a limited number of asparagus tip 
samples have also been included. 

There are three grades of canned 
asparagus: A, C and Substandard, 
Grade A samples must score 90 or 
over, and also must score Grade A on 
each of the individual bases for rating. 

There is generally a wide diver. 
gence in quality between the white 
and the green asparagus in each 
brand, and so, where both varieties 
were tested, separate ratings are given 
for each. Otherwise little variation was 
found within a brand. 





Canned Asparagus: Price and Quality Ratings 





BRAND AND PACKER 


Cost 
PER PER Oz. 
Can ! DRAINED 


Cost 


Branp AND PACKER 


Cost Cost 
PER PER Oz. 
Can ! DRAINED 

















orn DistriBuToR Variety ¢ Wer. ¢ Score orn DistriBuToR Vaniety ¢ War. ¢ Sconrs 
Mission (Calif. Pack. Corp.)..... White 23 1 88 
Plain Asparagus Rock Dell (Younglove Grocery 
Ln Dae ee Pee a Green 255 2.3 88 
Grade A Premier (F.H. Leggett & Co.).. Green 337 25 88 
Prattlow (Pratt-Low Preserving A&P (A&P) Sewecccesenessececes White 23 1.6 87 
Ea Ee Green 23.2.4 93 Club House (Franklin MacVeagh 
Ra Green 27 20 92 & Co.). os esees Sete seeeteeeees White 24 3.7 $7 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.)..... Green 31 25 9 Macy’s Lily White (R.H. Macy) White 27 #18 8 
Red & White fda & White S&W (S&W Fine Foods, Inc.)... White 27 2.0 87 
Sn dataas «hes ove eae Green 2992 23 92 Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.).. White 24 1.7 86 
Fairway (Twin City Wholesale Marco (H. A. Marr Grocery Co.) Green 33 2.2 85 
ics chehans ns os Green 32 #23 91 Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.).. Green 29 2.5 91 » OS Se eer Green 307 2 79 
P&G (Paxton & Gallagher Co.).. Green 342 2.7 91 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods). . Green 257 25 90 Asparagus Tips 
Warranty (Elmhurst Packers)... Green $22 32.5 90 
Clover Farm (Clover Fm. Stores) Green 72 3.@ 90 Grade A 
Grade C Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & 
Grand Union ‘(Grand Union Co.) Green 292 2.4 91 SE a ee Ee a a Green 355 2.8 93 
Royal Scarlet *(R. C. Williams & Sunbeam (Austin, Nichols & Co.) White 295 2.5 91 
RLS. ET a Green 32 2.3 91 
White Rose ‘ (Seeman Bros.).... White 195 1.7 90 Grade C 
Hunt’s Supreme Quality * Del Monte ¢ (Calif. Pack. Corp.). White 255 1.9 91 
(Hunt Bros. Packing Co.)..... Green 30° 32.3 89 Heart’s Delight * (Richmond- 
Country Club (Kroger Grocery SEER ccdsingnoads oSeces White 295 2.4 90 
& Baking Co.)............... Green 272 2.2 89 Prattlow (Pratt-Low Preserving 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby) Green 302 2.4 89 ao ose vetedehssnadict ore White 15* 1.9 88 
Krasdaie (A. Krasne, Inc.)...... White 25 1.8 89 Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.).. White 17* 1.9 88 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.) Green 33 2.3 89 Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & 
Iris (Haas, Baruch & Co.)....... Green 265 2.4 89 ee ei eo ae RS ink Dae oe White 295 2.4 88 
Sacramento (Bercut Richards Ferndell (Sprague, Warner & Co.) White 335 2.6 88 
OS SE Pee White 165 1.4 88 Roosevelt (Karasik Bros.)....... Green Lae A 87 





‘Unless otherwise indicated, the cost is for a $2 (1 Ib., 3 oz.) can. 
slack-filled ; low drained weight. 


‘Although these brands were within the numerical score for Grade A, they 


%One or more sam 


were rated as Grade C because one or more cans failed to meet the Grade A 


specification for tenderness and texture. 


§ 16-02. can. 
* 10}-oz. can. 


—————< 
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, Mr. Lane's "Bureau of Standards” 


... Which CU sued for a number of reasons, has now 


been cited by the FTC. They say Mr. Lane is a fraud. 


F SPECIAL interest to CU and CU 
O members is a Federal Trade Com- 
mission complaint issued last month 
against one Albert Lane. Mr. Lane is 
the staff and the Board of Directors of 


a highly questionable organization 
known as “Consumers Bureau of 
Standards.” 


Middle of last month CU obtained a 
court judgment forbidding Mr. Lane to 
imitate the typography and wording of 
Consumers Union Reports in the title 
of his quarterly publication, Consum- 
ers Bureau Reports. In handing down 
the judgment Justice Cotillo agreed 
with CU’s attorneys, Abraham Isser- 
man and Joseph Goodwin, that “the 
advertisements and announcements of 
Consumers Bureau Reports may lead a 
purchaser to assume that they are Con- 
sumers Union Reports” and that the 
“pronouncements” of Mr. Lane’s publi- 
cation might “reflect upon” Consumers 
Union. 

CU’s suit was based upon more than 
just a wish to keep Mr. Lane from imi- 
tating CU Reports. “Consumers Bureau 





The Buying Guide 
—1939 


ee 1938 Buying Guide, having 
served its purpose (and served it 
well, to judge from members’ com- 
ments throughout the year), has now 
been put on the retired list. Its succes- 
sor, the 1939 Guide, is currently in 
preparation. New members of the or- 
ganization during the next few weeks 
will have to go temporarily Guideless. 
But the 1939 edition will be sent out 
to all members at the earliest possible 
moment, and should be completely 
distributed before the end of April. 

The new edition will include ratings 
and essential buying data on some 
2,000 products; will run to about 288 
pages; will retain the “pocketability” 
of shape and size so much approved 
by members in previous years. 
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of Standards” seemed at best suspi- 
cious; at worst a fraud whose existence 
did untold harm to the consumer 
movement. 

At the time of the suit, therefore, CU 
investigated Mr. Lane’s organization— 
which consisted solely of Mr. Lane— 
and introduced testimony into the rec- 
ord to prove not only that he was “en- 
croaching on our name and reputation” 
but also that, as the FTC now charges, 
his “Bureau” was falsely advertised as 
a “national non-profit consumers’ re- 
search and educational organization 
which maintains a staff of technicians 
and investigates, tests, and reports on 
goods and services for the benefit of 
the ultimate consumer.” 

CU’s complaint also charged that 
Mr. Lane solicited manufacturers in an 
effort to make them buy copies of his 
publication. The FTC now charges that 
he “threatened” certain producers and 
manufacturers to the effect that if they 
“did not purchase copies of his maga- 
zine their products would be disparag- 
ingly listed therein.” 

Further misrepresentations, accord- 
ing to charges of the FTC, were that 
Mr. Lane “represented and implied” 
that his agency was affiliated with the 
National Bureau of Standards main- 
tained by the Federal Government and 
that the publication would be sold na- 
tionally, with 1,000,000 copies distrib- 
uted free. 

The very existence of a “Consumers 
Bureau of Standards” against which 
the FTC could issue such a complaint 
certainly “reflects upon” the consumer 
movement—and not only in the sense 
which Judge Cotillo meant. Mr. Lane 
gives aid and comfort to every enemy 
of organized consumers; he supplies 
ammunition for every public and pri- 
vate insinuation against the integrity 
of consumer organizations. 

CU waits hopefully for a “cease and 
desist” order which will put an end to 
Mr. Lane’s misrepresentations; CU is 
confident that it will also put an end to 
the “Consumers Bureau of Standards.” 
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_ Partial contents of all CU Reports 





published through Feb. 1939 


MAY, 1936— Hosiery, 
Soaps, Milk, Toothbrushes. 


JIU NE—Vegetabie Soup, Vegetable Seeds, Anacin, 
Baume Bengue. 


JULY —vsed Cars, travel, Cooperative Distributors. 


AU G.— Heating Equipment, Hosiery (higher priced), 
Bread, Laundry Soaps, Coney Isiand (bacterial tests). 


SEPT .—Shoes, Tires, Whiski x 
— res es, Hot-Water Bottles, 


OCT .— Dontitrices, Men's Shirts, Coal and Oil, 
Brandies, Gins, Rums & Cordials. 


NOV .— Children's Shoes, Electric Toasters, Baking 
Powder, Wines. 


DEC.—vVacuum Cleaners, Mineral Oi! Nose Drops, 
Electric Irons, Fountain Pens, Blankets, Tomato juice, 


JAN.-FEB., 1937—Men's Suits, Shaving 
Aids, Hand Lotions, Maple Syrup. 


MARCH —sSheets, Face Powders, Flour, Canned 
Asparagus & Cherries. 


APRIL—Aminopyrine, Coid Cream, Men’s Shirts. 
MAY—‘raiiers, Washing Machines, Constipation. 


JIU NE—<arge Cameras, Sanitary Napkins, Consti- 
pation. 


JULY—Miniature Cameras, Fans, tce Boxes, Con- 
stipation. 


AUG.-SEPT.— ice Cream, Photographic Equip- 
ment, inner Tubes, Fish Baits, Raincoats, Electric 
Clocks, Constipation. 

OCT .— Auto Radios, Cereals Heating Equipment, 
Constipation. 


NOV.— Anti-Freezes, Portabie Typewriters, Men's 
Hats, Constipation (concluded), Sewing Machines. 
DEC.—Elec. Shavers, Lipsticks, Cigars, Toys, Radios, 
JIAN.,g IDBB—tisic & Rayon Stockings, Men's 
Shorts, Batteries, Vitamins. 

FEB.— ‘938 Automobiles (ratings), Vitamins A & D. 
MARCH — Coffee, Razor Biades, (Gillette type), 


Mechanical Pencils, Depilatories, Women's Shorts, 
Vacuum Cleaners (three models). 


APRIL—tuna Fish, Electric Ranges, Electric 
Heating Pads, Mattresses, Radio Antennas. 

MAY—pPermanent Waves, Waffle trons, Razor Blades 
(Gem_ type), Canned Peas & Apricots, Bicycles & 
Velocipedes, Bedsprings. 


JUNE— bog Foods, Refrigerators, Canned Fruits & 
String Beans, Men's Handkerchiefs, Cieansing Tissues. 


JULY —Cigarettes, Sunburn Preventives, Sunglasses, 
Gasoline, Motor Oils. 


AU G.—Coca-Cola, Catsup, New Cameras & Equip- 
ment, Sneakers, Furs. 


SEPT .—Men's Shirts, Shampoos, Children’s Shoes, 
Furnaces & Boilers. 


OCT .—Alkalizers, Auto Tires, Food Mixers, Dry 
Cleaning, Oi1 Burners, Coal Stokers. 
NOV.—Intant Foods, Anti-Freezes, Razors, Alkaliz- 
ers, Auto Heaters, Snowsuits, Cocoa, Oi! Heaters. 


DEC.—Shavers, 1939 Autos (preliminary), Pons, 
Marmalades, 1939 Radios, Leather Gloves, Blankets. 


JIAN.g 193B9— Hair Dyes, Spot Removers, Radio- 
Phonographs, Sheets, investment Plans, Store Sales. 


FEB.— ‘3939 Autos (Ratings), Rouge, Window Shades, 
Canned Tomatoes & Tomato Juice. 


Alka-Seltzer, Toilet 


















The Sugar Lobby Is Strong 


Will organized consumers prove stronger? Who 
is going to revise the 1937 Sugar Act? And how? 


O™ day last Winter a 16-car special 
train slid forth from the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Union Station. In its com- 
partments and drawing rooms it car- 
ried some 60 Representatives and Sen- 
ators embarked, according to Sidney 
Olson in the Washington Post, on “one 
of the most glittering junkets for Con- 
gressmen in the long American tradi- 
tion of free travel.” 


The fortunate legislators were off on 
an eight-day inspection of the pleas- 
ures of Florida. Significantly, the itin- 
erary included a visit to all the sugar- 
raising, processing and experimental 
plants of the United States Sugar Corp. 
And, significantly, in two years alone 
the United States Sugar Corp. had re- 
ceived government checks to the tune 
of over $1,000,000 benefit payments 
made possible by the Federal program 
for regulation of the sugar industry. 


Most of the Congressmen who made 
the trip undoubtedly had little sym- 
pathy with Secretary Hull’s recent com- 
ment upon the fact that Washington 
was “swarming with sugar lobbyists.” 
Said the Secretary: “I do not think it is 
fair to me . . . or to the American pub- 
lic to fill up this town with lobbyists.” 


Consumers cannot afford to main- 
tain a lobby at Washington. Nor can 
they take Congressmen on “glittering 
junkets” to work up sympathy toward 
their problems. But the interest of con- 
sumers in sugar—and the 1937 Sugar 
Act—is at least as great as that of 
producers. 


f Ipre story of the suger problem be- 
gins with the 50-year-old program 
of protection for the domestic sugar 
industry. First step in this program 
was to place a tariff on sugar from all 
foreign countries including Cuba, 
which is able to produce sugar at a 
much lower cost than any other im- 
portant area supplying the U. S. and 
which, until about 13 years ago, sup- 
plied about half the sugar used here. 
Five years ago, this protection was 
supplemented by Federal control of 
the sugar industry exercised first under 


the Jones-Costigan Act, later the Jones- 
O’Mahoney Resolution of 1936, and 
finally the Sugar Act of 1937 (which 
will expire on December 31, 1940). 


CU Reports for April 1938, briefly 
described the main features of the 1937 
Sugar Act: (1) establishment of quotas 
for each sugar-growing area, domestic 
and foreign; (2) imposition of a tax 
of slightly more than 14-cent a pound 
on all refined sugar marketed in the 
United States; (3) payment of boun- 
ties, or benefit payments, from the 
proceeds of the tax to growers in the 
protected areas—which does not in- 
clude Cuba. To receive these payments, 
growers are supposed to restrict their 
sugar acreage to prescribed allotments 
and to meet certain labor standards. 


The cost of the tariff and quota sys- 
tem to consumers has been tremendous. 
Each pound of raw sugar at the pro- 
tected price costs approximately three 
times as much as it would if it were 
bought at the world market price. The 
total bill amounts to around $350,000,- 
000 annually. During the past 50 years 
the toll exacted from consumers’ pock- 
etbooks has amounted to several bil- 
lion dollars above the world value of 
the sugar consumed—enough to buy 
the entire domestic sugar industry sev- 
eral times over. 


UGAR growers in continental United 
States have, of course, benefited 
handsomely. In 1937 they received $69 
a ton for their product, although the 
wholesale value per ton at world prices 
was $25.40. Benefit payments alone 
from 1934 through 1938 have 
amounted to $66,800,000. 


The net result of the U. S. sugar 
policy has been to cut down the amount 
of low-cost Cuban sugar coming into 
this country and to encourage an ex- 
pansion of high-cost domestic produc- 
tion. This latter result is not at all 
what President Roosevelt hoped would 
be achieved by Federal regulation. In 
his message to Congress five years ago 
recommending that the quota system be 
given a trial, he announced that al- 


though one of its purposes was to 
maintain the beet and cane growers, 
it was equally important to prevent 
further expansion of the “necessarily 
expensive” domestic industry. 

And yet the total sugar quota has 
been increased by 356,000 tons in the 
past five years and of this increase al. 
most 80% has been allotted to Ameri- 
can sugar growers. 

Despite their liberal subsidies at the 
expense of consumers, American sugar 
growers are now howling about the 
treatment they receive from Secretary 
Wallace, Administrator of the Act. The 
Secretary has announced a total quota 
for 1939 of 6,832,157 tons, an increase 
of approximately 50,000 tons over the 
1938 quota. This increase, the indig- 
nant sugar growers point out, is go- 
ing to lower sugar prices. What they 
want, they say, is a reduction of about 
300,000 tons. 

Cane and sugar beet growers alike 
have announced that if the Secretary 
does not lower the quota they plan “to 
go on the floor of the House and Sen- 


ate and wage a battle for revision of 
the Sugar Act.” 


| is easy to prophesy the nature of 
the revisions for which the sugar 
growers are preparing to do battle. 
They will fight to do away with or 
nullify the consumer-protective clause 
in the Sugar Act which makes the 
Secretary of Agriculture responsible 
for seeing that “the supply of sugar 
made available under this Act shall not 
result in average prices to consumers 
in excess of those necessary to main- 
tain the domestic sugar industry as a 
whole.” And they will be aided in 
their efforts by the refiners, who are 
also demanding increased protection in 
the form of further restrictions on im- 
ports of refined sugar from Cuba. 

Indications are that the Secretary 
may yield to the clamor being raised 
by the sugar growers. The Dep't of 
Agriculture very recently announced 
that, “if necessary” the quota can be 
reduced. 

Consumers must let Secretary Wal- 
lace know, in no uncertain terms, that 
the quota should not be reduced. 

They should let their own Congress- 
men know that if the Sugar Act is to 
be revised, revisions must be in the 
interests of consumers, and not of such 
a nature that the producers, already 
heavily subsidized, will profit still fur- 
ther at the expense of the public. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 


. - - has a busy month—with the U. S. investigating; 


its agents organizing; and its policyholders wondering 


EBRUARY was a busy month for the 
Ticotlords of Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. For in addition to their 
regular duties—chaperoning $5,000,- 
000,000 of invested assets and collect- 
ing premiums from 27,000,000 policy- 
holders—they faced attacks on half a 
dozen fronts. 

And if they—the Eckers, the Lin- 
colns, and their fellow insiders—come 
through the six-fold skirmishes with 
undiminished power (as now appears 
likely), policyholders will have only 
themselves to blame. 

Chief of Metropolitan’s February 
worries was, of course, the investiga- 
tion by the SEC division of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee. 
The monopoly investigation began by 
giving the company its day in court. 
The Metropolitan took two days, and 
said in effect: “We're big, and we’re 
proud of it.” With this note sounded, 
the Committee went to work. 

It first uncovered some interesting 
facts on elections in “mutual” com- 
panies. The Metropolitan, it appeared, 
received election proxies from only 
251% of its policyholders. And, of 
these, an indeterminate number—one 
witness estimated 98% —were out-and- 
out forgeries. 

It doesn’t take an insurance actuary 
to figure out that if 97.49% of the 
proxies are not cast and 98% of the 
balance are forged, the management 
is getting something less than an en- 
thusiastic vote of confidence from the 
policyholders. 

Even clearer is the flimsiness of the 
New York Life’s mandate: out of 
1,850,000 eligible to vote, exactly 318 
policyholders cast ballots for the in- 
cumbent directors. There were, of 
course, no opposition tickets. 

Behind these strange “elections” 
stands the essential fact which must 
be aired if there is to be reform in 
the life insurance business. And that 
is that the interests of 65,000,000 life 
insurance policyholders are far from 
identical with the interests of the few 
dozen top insurance executives. 
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A young crusader named Charles 
Evans Hughes publicized this situa- 
tion in 1906; but ever since, insurance 
companies have been treated as super- 
sanctified cows whose _ uncleanness 
might not even be whispered about. 
Politicians and newspapers alike have 
feared to bring upon themselves the 
wrath of policyholders. 

But the fact has been that, under 
cover of this 30-year conspiracy of 
silence, the policyholders have suffered 
silently and the companies have grown 
and prospered. 


HE ties which bind insurance ex- 
‘Tae to high finance rather 
than to policyholders were clearly 
established in a report of Senator 
Wheeler’s railroad investigating com- 
mittee, also submitted last month. This 
committee, studying the role of in- 
surance executives in railroad reorgan- 
izations, uncovered a whole network 
of corporate affiliations, close-welded 
interests, and personal friendships 
linking the insurance insiders to Wall 
Street and large-scale industry. 

Twenty-four directors of the Metro- 
politan, for example, are also con- 
nected with 137 other corporate enter- 





Special Report on 
Nursery Stock 


Asece CU report on the purchase 
and care of fruit and shade trees, 
shrubs, roses, berries, &c., will shortly 
be available to members for 50¢. 

The report contains helpful informa- 
tion on the planning and designing of 
nursery stock plantings, and discusses 
the problems of soil, climate and pollina- 
tion requirements. 

It answers the questions of how, when 
and where to buy nursery stock, and 
includes a_ discussion of rootstocks, 
packaged plants, “bargains,” patented 
and trade-marked stock, and guarantees. 

An extensive bibliography of bulletins 
and pamphlets available from various 
Federal agencies and State Experiment 
Stations is also given. 











prises. Many insurance directors were 
on J. P. Morgan & Co.’s “preferred 
list” and received stocks at the same 
cut rate charged other Wall Street 
insiders. 

The monopoly investigation ven- 
tured a little further into this direc- 
torial maze. 

Mitchell D. Follansbee testified be- 
fore the Committee that he received 
$334,080 in legal fees from the Metro- 
politan while he was a director. 

Alfred E. Smith, director of the 
New York Life, and chairman of an 
oil company, solicited the insurance 
company’s fuel oil business, his oil 
company thereafter received what the 
SEC examiner called “preferential 
treatment.” 

General James G. Harbord, director 
of the Bankers Trust Co., became a 
New York Life director in 1931; his 
trust company received a $5,000,000 
New York Life deposit in 1932. 

With the exposure of such startling 
surface manifestations, the monopoly 
investigators stopped short. In two 
weeks they turned up enough corrup- 
tion to merit tyo months of question- 
ing. But the patience of insurance 
executives is limited, and so are Con- 
gressional appropriations. 

e Committee took the pulse of 
the insurance companies and examined 
the tonsils; but the internal tumors 
remain undiagnosed—and untreated. 

It was a good investigation—what 
there was of it. But it was as super- 
ficial as a whitewash. 


Ww Metropolitan executives 
were under subpoena in Wash- 
ington, they were also waging war in 
New York against their newly union- 
ized industrial agents and employees. 
That battle still continues—and the 
case of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America against 
the Metropolitan, currently pending 
before the New York State Labor Re- 
lations Board, offers another inter- 
esting picture of what goes on inside 
an insurance company. 

The Metropolitan has devised a most 
ingenious treadmill for agents. An 
industrial agent is not paid a living 
wage simply for selling and servicing 
insurance policies. If he wants to keep 
his job, he has to sell more insurance 
this year than he did last year, and 
he will have to sell more insurance 
next year than he does this year. 




















This automatic speed-up has an ap- 
parently foolproof feature. If agents 
are angered by the fact that every 
time they sell a policy they make it 
that much harder for themselves next 
year—and so slow down—they quickly 
discover that they aren’t making a liv- 
ing this year. 

It is a heads-the-company-wins, tails- 
the-agent-loses arrangement. The plan 
fails to protect the company against 
only one contingency—unionization of 
agents. 

In spite of a company union as un- 
scrupulous as any fostered by Tom 
Girdler or Henry Ford, the organized 
agents are making progress in their 
battle against the speed-up. And that 
battle is on behalf of policyholders as 
well as the agents. For the same sys- 
tem which turns industrial insurance 
agencies into a combination sweatshop 
and marathon race leads also to over- 
selling, and hence to a scandalous num- 
ber of policies bought one year and 
lapsed the next. 

Policyholders find it hard to resist 
the desperate arguments of industrial 
agents whose bread and butter depends 
upon overselling. A year or two later 
they drop their policies, and the com- 
pany keeps their cash. 

Policyholders can serve both them- 
selves and the unions by voicing oppo- 
sition to the treadmill which makes 
industrial agents die young and hold- 
ers of lapsed policies die uninsured. 
The insurance executives may turn 
a deaf ear to complaints from many 
quarters; but they can’t afford to go on 
antagonizing their customers forever. 


7? ADD to the Metropolitan’s 
troubles last month, a Brooklyn 
court castigated the company’s use of 
“minor technicalities” to avoid settle- 
ment. of a $2,000 death claim. “The 
widow of the policyholder,” Judge 
Julius Goldstein said in ruling against 
the Metropolitan, “is being opposed 
by resourceful and technical. conten- 
tions to deprive her of the amount due 
on the policy.” 

Insurance policies explicitly state 
that they are incontestable after two 
years; but Judge Goldstein noted that 
“the legalistic interpretation of the 
policy in suit sharply calls attention 
to the fact that this action is one of a 
large class which often comes before 
the court.” 

If the company appeals, the at- 





Campaign by Slander 


= Life Insurance Courant, trade 
publication of the life insurance 
business, is carrying on a campaign 
of slander against a man who is dead 
and cannot answer. That man is James 
P. Sullivan, a consulting actuary who 
incurred the wrath of the companies 
by advocating, in the last years of his 
life, the same type of insurance that 
CU has recommended through its 
series of articles in the Reports— 
namely, renewable term. 

Mr. Sullivan’s corpse had hardly 
cooled before the June issue of the 
Life Insurance Courant started its cam- 
paign. In an editorial titled “Term 
Apostle Sullivan Ignored Own Advice,” 
they charged that he “did not practice 
what he preached,” that he attempted 
to mislead the public into buying some- 
thing he himself rejected during his 
life. 

CU feels that it is important to 
answer this attack because an entire 
campaign of advertiséments, editorials, 
articles and pamphlets has been based 
upon this single lie, and has been used, 
by the companies, to mislead the public 
still further on the facts of insurance. 

As the Courant itself points out, Mr. 
Sullivan, prior to 1930, worked for 
and with the insurance companies. He 
recommended high premium policies 
that created large cash values. And, 
practicing what he preached, he pur- 
chased combination savings and protec- 
tion policies. 

Several years before his untimely 
death at 53, Mr. Sullivan found him- 
self in a situation where he desperately 
needed to separate the savings in his 
policy from the protection, which he 
likewise needed. He found himself, of 
course, in the same trap which he had 
prepared—as an advocate of invest- 
ment policies—for others. His health 
was failing. He could not get renew- 
able term insurance because he was 
uninsurable. He had no alternative 
but to borrow his own money, pay an 
excessive interest charge, and keep his 
burdensome savings and _ protection 
contracts in force. 

It was then that he set out to pre- 
vent others from making the mistake 
that he had made. Then, and not be- 
fore, Mr. Sullivan began to advocate, 
as does CU, the separation of insurance 
protection from savings. 











torneys seeking payment of the 
widow’s $2,000 claim will have to 
match wits with such legal luminaries 
as Samuel Seabury (counsel for the 
Metropolitan in the Labor Relations 
Board case), or Mitchell D. Follans- 
bee (recipient of $334,080 of policy- 
holders’ money in legal fees). 





“If the directors of these insurance 
companies placed the interests of the 
public before the selfish interests of 
the company and its self-perpetuating 
executives,” Judge Goldstein said, “g 
more humane policy toward these 
claims would inevitably result.” 


— there is another cloud 
on the insurance executives’ hori- 
zon—a cloud still barely visible even 
from the Metropolitan’s Georgian 
tower or the Prudential’s Rock of 
Gibraltar. It is the appearance in New 
York State of competition from say. 
ings bank insurance. 

This over-the-counter method of 
selling, successful in Massachusetts on 
a small scale since another young 
crusader, Louis D. Brandeis, chal- 
lenged the insurance lords on high, is 
not a panacea for insurance ills. If it 
grows as rapidly and as unsoundly as 
the life insurance companies have 
grown, it may itself become a menace, 

But it can reduce the excessive cost 
of selling policies (the banks are lim- 
ited by law to 2% sales commission; 
company commissions run as high as 
50%). And it can end high-pressure 
attempts to sell the kind of insurance 
the companies want to sell instead of 
the kind the purchasers need. 

The companies are currently poob- 
poohing savings bank insurance; they 
believe that in spite of its comparative 
cheapness, it cannot make headway 
against their own emotional sales-and- 
advertising tactics. 

They may be right. 

In Massachusetts, policyholders have 
not lined up at the counter in any over- 
whelming number. But the insurance 
companies may be reckoning without 
the newly militant consumers’ move- 
ment which forced the enabling law 
through the N. Y. State Legislature, 
and will now presumably take advan- 
tage of whatever benefits the law pro- 
vides. And New York sales of savings 
bank insurance the first month (Jan 
uary 1939) totalled $1,800,000—about 
as much as Massachusetts banks sold 
during the first four years. 


_ the discussion of sex, the dis 
cussion of life insurance abuses is 
no longer completely taboo. Congress 
men and city editors are discovering 
that the few score executives do not 
actually speak for hordes of policy- 
holders, but for themselves alone. Re- 
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leased by this discovery, investigators 
may properly penetrate still farther 
jnto the insurance labyrinth. 

Are life insurance executives mis- 
using their power of life and death 
over industries which are in need of 
their funds? 

Are improper motives guiding life 
jnsurance investments? 

What is the connection between insur- 
ance-company-owned mortgages and 


the increase in farm tenantry and city 
slums ? 

Is “group insurance” being used to 
strengthen company unions and defeat 
the objectives of the National Labor 
Relations Act? 

Have life insurance executives sub- 
verted insurance principles to realize 
banking and investment ambitions ? 

Policyholders await answers to these 
and similar questions. 


A Letter to Mr. Whalen 


...in which 21 members of the World's Fair Consumer 


Advisory Committee resign en masse, and fell why 


E HAVE no. wish to say a word 
—emth the job that Mr. Grover 
Whalen is doing for the business world 
in his New York World’s Fair 1939. 
We've been out to the grounds and 
looked things over, and there’s no de- 
nying that fancy is the word for 
Grover. 

The architecture puts one in mind 
more of frozen cash than of frozen 
music. But that’s as it should be, be- 
cause the “air is serving commerce and 
it knows no other master. The “World 
of Tomorrow” that the Fair purposes 
to give a glimpse of is going to open 
to the strains of “What’s Good for 
Business is Good for You,” just as the 
National Ass’n of Manufacturers has 
been saying all along. 

In earlier days, when the Fair was 
getting started, Mr. Whalen and his ad- 
visers were more catholic in their em- 
phasis. They made it known that here 
for once was a World’s Fair in which 
the consumer, yea, even the consumer, 
was going to have his voice and his 
representation. And to make sure that 
these would be authentic, an Advisory 
Committee on Consumer Interests was 
appointed to look after same. 

Last month 21 members of the Com- 
mittee resigned. Most of them are na- 
tionally known figures in the consumer 
movement. To each one it had become 
clear that Mr. Whalen’s Fair was using 
them all neatly for a front, that behind 
the front was to be found only a run- 
around, old-fashioned style. 

For further details we refer you to 
the letter of resignation, reprinted 
below with the names of the signers 
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appended. To date no answer either 
from Mr. Whalen or from Mr. Paul 
Willis has been made public. Mr. Wil- 
lis, president of that well-known con- 
sumer organization, the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, is 
chairman of the Committee. 

We accepted membership on the com- 
mittee with your assurance that it would 
be empowered to develop plans in good 
faith to enhance the value of Fair ex- 
hibits to consumers. We are forced to 
the conclusion that the purpose of the 
committee, as you see it, is solely to ad- 
vertise the Fair to consumers and others 
and to promote the commercial interests 
of persons enjoying the confidence of the 
corporation, 

We have protested, without effect, the 
unauthorized use of our names by Mr. 
Paul S. Willis, acting chairman of the 
committee, for the purpose of selling 
space to a prospective exhibitor. 

We now see no opportunity for the 
committee to promote the interests of 
consumers in the planning of exhibits or 
to afford them any safeguard as to the 
value or reliability of information im- 
parted to them by the Fair. 

It is in our opinion an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that the large and growing 
consumers movement for which we speak 
is not in a position to finance informa- 
tive consumer exhibits at the World’s 





Consumers Union at 


the World's Fair 


ONSUMERS UnNion’s exhibit at the 

New York World’s Fair—so far as 
we know, the only non-commercial con- 
sumer exhibit there will be—is pro- 
gressing rapidly and promises to be 
one of the most exciting on the 
grounds. In next month’s issue of the 
Reports we hope to have a word-and- 
picture presentation of what Fair visi- 
tors will see. 











Fair. To our knowledge space is to be 
occupied at the Fair by only one non- 
commercial consumer exhibit, Consumers 
Union of United States, which is paying 
for that space at the usual rates.” However, 
the overwhelming preponderance of ex- 
hibits at the Fair will be commercially 
sponsored without benefit of the consumer 
advice and opinion which this committee 
was originally set up to make available to 
them. 


For these reasons we believe that con- 
tinued participation by us in the work 
of the committee will serve no good pur- 
pose. On the contrary, the use of our 
names may lead consum zs to the false 
conclusion that representation has been 
accorded to their interests in the plan- 
ning and execution of exhibits. 


The individuals whose names were 
attached to the letter of resignation 
follow: P. G. Agnew, secretary, Amer- 
ican Standards Ass’n. Emily Newell 
Blair, former chairman, Consumers 
Advisory Board, NRA. Ruth Brindze, 
writer on consumer subjects. Anna 
M. Cooley, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, Twentieth Century Fund. 
Alice Edwards, American Home Eco- 
nomics Ass’n. Florence Fallgatter, 
Iowa State College. 

Frances F. Gannon, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Markets, New York City. 
Harriet R. Howe, American Home 
Economics Ass’n. Murray D. Lincoln, 
secretary Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Pauline Berry Mack, State Col- 
lege, Pa. Stacy May, director, Social 
Sciences, Rockefeller Foundation. 
Day Monroe, assistant chief Bureau of 


Home Economics, Dep't of Agri- 
culture. 
D. E. Montgomery, consumers’ 


counsel Dep’t of Agriculture. Ruth 
O’Brien, chief of the division of tex- 
tiles and clothing, Bureau of Econom- 
ics, Dep’t of Agriculture. Rose Sch- 
neiderman, president of the Women’s 
Trade Union League. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Dep't of Agriculture. J. P. 
Warbasse, president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. Colston E. 
Warne, president of Consumers Union 
of United States and Professor of 
Economics, Amherst College. Faith 
Williams of Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Dep’t of Labor. Paul M. Wil- 
liams, senior marketing specialist Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Dep’t 
of Agriculture. 


*The first two sentences in this fourth 
paragraph were deleted from the text of the 
letter as it was published in the New York 


Times. 
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Parents’ Protests 


U is now in receipt of several heated letters from Par- 

ents’ Magazine. They are signed by Mary E. Gaffney 
and the burden of their cry is that Consumers Union is 
unfair to Parents’ Magazine. 

In its December Reports CU pointed out that the “Con- 
sumers’ Service Bureau” of Parents’ Magazine, like other 
consumer services operated by magazines living on the sub- 
sidy of advertising, did not serve consumers. We pointed 
out further that, despite its claims to the contrary, Parents’ 
published misleading advertisements and advertisements 
for harmful products. We cited ads for Vicks’ Va-tro-nol 
nose drops, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Ex-Lax and Listerine. 

We are prepared to prove and expand what we said. 

But before we start we must correct ourselves on one 
score. We also said that the November issue of Parents’ 
Magazine was “approximately two-thirds” advertising. 
And our approximation was wrong. Advertising made up 
only about 49% of the issue. We get this figure direct from 
an indignant Miss Gaffney. CU offers apologies. 

Miss Gaffney’s other points are somewhat less clear. She 
discusses at length the value of the magazine, the high 
standards of its advertisers, the fact that its readers hardly 
ever complain. She affirms: “I am not going to debate 
with you the various assertions you make about individual 
advertisers, because that would take up too much space.” 

Said CU in its answer: 

“_..It is precisely in terms of such individual advertise- 
ments . . . that this question must be approached. . . .” 

And so Parents’ got down to cases. Miss Gaffney wrote: 


You state that the Parents’ Magazine published in its Novem- 
ber issue a Fleischmann’s Yeast advertisement which does not 
comply with the Federal Trade Commission’s ‘stipulation’ issued 
against that company. This statement is not correct as I am 
informed that the November advertisement is in complete com- 
pliance with the Federal Trade Commission’s order. 


CU had said, in December: 


Just a few weeks after the Federal Trade Commission issued 
an order to Fleischmann’s Yeast to ‘cease and desist’ from ‘false 
and misleading’ statements, Parents’ chose to publish in its 
November issue (page 44) a Fleischmann’s Yeast ad. The ad 
is still misleading. Despite Parents’ assurance and Fleischmann’s 
‘promise,’ consumption of yeast will not produce ‘a steady im- 
provement of that run-down feeling due to lack of certain 
vitamins. 

On careful second examination the ad is not merely 
“misleading.” It is an exceptionally tricky piece of verbal 
maneuvering. It carefully conveys the false impression that 
yeast consumption will relieve fatigue—or “run-down” 
feeling—and that the common cause of such fatigue is 
vitamin deficiency. 

The A.M.A. Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry does 
not recognize that the fatigued sensation described is due 
to the lack of any vitamin or combination of vitamins. 
There are some authorities who don’t go all the way with 
the Council on this point. But we know of none who would 
recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast as an adequate remedy 
for “run-down” feeling, nor of any who recognize Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a proper substitute for that well-balanced 
diet which—in an overwhelming majority of cases—would 
correct such deficiencies as do exist. 

As for Vicks’ Va-tro-nol nose drops, Parents’ recognizes 
that “drops put in the nose of an infant may be harmful.” 
(To put it more bluntly and accurately, they may cause 
pneumonia and death.) But the ad is all right, says Par- 
ents’, because it “concerns school children . . .”; the boy in 
the illustration is “somewhere between six and 10 years 


old.” Finally, Parents’ “believes that such drops... 
beneficial in relieving head colds.” 

Whatever Parents’ may believe, the facts are that medical] 
literature offers a considerable number of cases of lipoid 
pneumonia caused by mineral-oil nose drops—of which 
Vicks’ is one—not only in babies, but in persons of various 
ages, including even adults. There is, moreover, no medical 
authority whatever for Parents’ faith in the beneficial 
effect of such preparations on head colds. There are even 
many physicians who believe they aggravate colds. For 
further details Parents’ may consult the A.M.A. Journal, 
November 5, 1938, or CU Reports, December 1936. 

As to Ex-Lax, Parents’ writes: 


Because an extremely small percentage of the population js 
allergic to phenolphthalein [contained in Ex-Lax—Ed.] do you 
contend that products containing it should not be sold or adver- 
tised? As you are, of course, aware—a certain percentage of 
the people are allergic to certain common foods? 


Is Parents’ aware of what Dr. Harold Aaron had to say 
of this drug in his book, “Our Common Ailment”? 


It has been responsible for marked stomach and _ intestinal 
disturbances, and even collapse. In sensitive persons it has also 
caused ulcers of the mouth, and, in the last few years, skin 
specialists have been tracing many skin eruptions to its use. . . 


are 


And has Parents’ read the A.M.A. Journal of July 24,7 


1937, where Dr. Harold Soper advises against the use of 
phenolphthalein for substantially the same reasons? 
CU asked Dr. Aaron for comment. His statement: 


While it is true that certain foods cannot be condemned 
because a small percentage of the population is sensitive to them, 
we can definitely condemn phenolphthalein because it is neither 
essential to good nutrition nor to good bowel function. Nor can 
it be said that the percentage of persons harmed by the drug is 
‘extremely small’ . . . 
such cases generally appear at every session. 


Parents’ has nothing to say to CU’s comment that Lister- 


in clinics for skin and digestive disorders * 


ine will not “check” bad breath, as claimed, but will merely — 


partially and temporarily cover it up. 


Parents’ final shot is a reminder that all its advertise- — 
ments are covered by this statement: “In using therapeutic” 


and health products, readers are advised to consult their | 


physicians.” 

It’s excellent advice. If Parents’ readers really follow 
it, they will be able to compile their own lists of misleading 
advertisements and harmful or worthless products. 
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